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Among the Imperial troubles just now, is Marshal Pelis- 
sier. That General, it appears, recently visited the harbour 
of La Grao, Valencia, and demanded a salute. General 
Orozeo, in command of the place, telegraphed for orders, 
and the Marshal, furious at the delay, landed to receive the 
Captain - General. General Orozeo unfortunately paid his 
respects in the full dress of a civilian, and the Marshal, 
fairly beside himself, received him sitting, smoked his cigar 
ina most insulting posture, and treated the unlucky Spaniard 
“as I,” he writes “ would not treat a common soldier,”’ and 
threatened Lieutenant Van Halen of the Royal Navy with 
his stick. General Orozeo retired, and reported the facts 
to the Spanish Government, which at once took up the 
quarrel. The Captain-General was removed for want of 
dignity in replying to such an insult, and an explanation 
demanded from Paris. The Emperor at once ordered the 
Marshal to apologize, and there the affair has ended, with a 
new shade added to the impression previously sufficiently 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE news from America if not absolutely pacific is on the 





whole reassuring. The intelligence of British demands 
had reached the great cities and had not produced a popular 


strong, that of all masters a French marshal is decidedly the 
most unendurable. 


explosion. On the contrary, the journals which on the 16th — 
were threatening never to give up the Commissioners, were} London is discussing the form that an intended memorial 
on the 20th deprecating bluster and urging calmness and | to the Prince Consort should assume. Among many sugges- 
H a) . y . e e " ° “2. An 
gravity on the Cabinet and the people. The idea of surren-| tions, one of the best is to erect a Museum at South Kea- 
dering Mason and Slidell 18 less oppressive than was eXx-|sington in which the Prince always took the most lively 
pected,and semi-official writers anxiously deprecate the notion | interest. The present building is only temporary, and has 
that a couple of traitors can be of any importance. Nothing | not one architectural feature to recommend it. The objec- 
is known, though much is rumoured, of the intentions of the | tion is, that the admirers of the Prince would then be doing 


Cabinet, but the Federal Executive is evidently left free to act, 
and Mr. Seward behaved, in his interviews with Lord Lyons, 
with temper and moderation. The Queen’s messenger with 
the despatches reached Lord Lyons on the 18th December, 
and the Minister communicated their contents to Mr. Se- 
ward at once, but unofficially. The official reading would 
not take place till the 22nd, and the final answer must be re- 
turned by the 29th, and would, if the Americans delay to the 
last, not reach England before the 6th instant. 

There is of course one exception to the moderation of 
the American papers. The Herald, which for twenty years 
has exerted itself in every evil cause, now suggests that if 
England persists in her demand, the property of British sub- 
jects, amounting it says to 900,000,000 dollars in stocks, 
shares, and bonds, should at once be confiscated. It is most 
unfair, however, to consider the Herald the organ of the 
Federal Government, or of any respectable body of politi- 
cians. Even Mr. Seward, the only member of the Cabinet 


with whom it is even said to be connected, would recoil from | 


such a suggestion as this, for in 1839 he wrote to Mr. W. 
Brown, the well-known merchant of Liverpool, declaring 
such confiscation “a gross violation of faith,” of which “no 
one dreamed that Government could be guilty.” 


A few peace-speeches have been made during the week at 
Brighton, Bradford, Birmingham, and other towns, but the 
epeakers all uliow that they are ready for war if the American 


Government support Captain Wilkes. Their general tone | 


reminds us a little of Heber Kimball, the Mormon Elder, who, 
when reminded ty an American officer that asa religious 
man he ought to turn tue other cheek to the smiter, replied, 
“T acknowledge the command, I will turn the other cheek, 
but if he hits it, I'll give him hell.” 


The Imperial reception on New Year’s Day passed off 
without the explosion always dreaded since the scene of 
1859. The Emperor said little to the diplomatists beyond 
expressing a hope that the next year would be a better one 


for kings and people. But he told a deputation of priests 
“ that ecclesiastics know well how to render unto Cesar the 


the work of Parliament. 


“ John Archbishop of Tuam,” has addressed a letter to 
Lord Palmerston on Irish distress. Most of it is a mere 
torrent of words abusive of “ unsectarian education” and Sir 
Robert Peel, but there is a prayer which runs through the 
whole of the windy diatribe, which is intelligible enough. 
Ife begs the Government to provide for Irish distress by 
public works instead of in-door relief, which is fatal to the 
faith of the men and the virtue of Irish women, At the same 
|time he objects to out-door relief, because it burdens the 
|land, and tends to substitute “a Scotch Croesus” for Irish 
| gentry of ancient lineage. Dr. McHale does not seem to 
jsee that if his “Seotch Croesus’? can maintain the poor, and 
| the ancient gentry cannot, Irishmen ought to pray for the 
Scotch Creesus. We wish some honest inquiry were ordered 
into the facts of this scarcity. Nobody can believe these 
wild ecclesiastics, but oflicials are optimists by profession, 
and we fear that, although the danger is just now exagge- 
rated, the seed potatoes will all be eaten, and the spring will 
be a terrible one to the people. Irish exaggeration 1s no 
reason Why Irish distress should not be relieved. 





Baron Ricasoli has renounced the idea of seeking for a 
Ifome Secretary. 


Alderman Humphery at Guildhall, has called the attention 
of the press to a passage in Zadkiel’s Almanack for 1861, of 
the existence of which we were not aware when we wrote last 
| week. Not having been able to examine it, except by deputy 
|in the reading-room of the British Museum, we were under 
| the impression that the sentence which we quoted from the 

Horoscope of the Prince of Wales, “1861, is evil for the 
father of the native,” was the only one bearing on the 
| Prince Consort’s health, but we now find from the zealous 
Alderman that another such passage occurs : “ The full moon 
[nearest to the ingress of the sun in Aries is 2h. 15m. p.m. 
26th March, 1861. This lunation is remarkable, because the 
same sign ascends as at the ingress, and very nearly the same 
degree. Again we find Saturn retrograde in the ascendant 
and Jupiter in the twelfth, with Mars again fiercely burning 
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in the tenth house. Some very pugnacious feelings are; Kingsley writing toa Sheffield clergyman in a tone of general 
displayed by the ruling powers. The revenue fails, and| disgust for these Trades Unions that is remarkable in the 
turmoil arises on that question. A royal marriage is now  authorof Alton Locke. “ If they fancy,” he says, “ that they 
indicated by Venus, lady of the tenth house, being in exact are too strong for the classes above them, that they can defy 
sextile aspect to Mars. Mercury, in the eighth, promotes) the laws of England and the instincts of humanity, then 
much mortality during the spring amongst children and| they will find themselves mistaken, even if they have to be 
many deaths by catarrhs, coughs, and asthma. he sta-| taught their folly by a second Bristol riot or a second Peter- 
tionary position of Saturn in the third degree of Virgo in May, | loo. The outrages, bad as they are—and no one can feel 
following upon this lunation, will be very evil for all persons, deeper indignation at them than ourselyes—are not the cha- 
born on or near the 26th of August; among the sufferers I) racteristics of Trades Unions in general, but of one or two 
regret to see the worthy Prince Consort of these realms, Let Unions out of hundreds, and to talk of suppressing them by 


[January 4, 1862. 








such persons pay scrupulous attention to health. Some| 
singular calamity for London is threatened about the Ist of| 
August, when Saturn comes to square of Uranus in this 
figure. It may be by tumults or the death of numbers by 
fall of some building, &c. The evil will be sudden and 
singular.” 

The seer himself expressly referred this calamity to May, | 
not only in the above extract, but also in his comment on 
the month of May, where he says, “On the 24th May the 
sun squares Saturn and other evil testimonies concur to 
show that a national loss is now threatened, and that there 
will be weeping and wailing in high places.” Again: “ The! 
15th and 25th (May) are days of evil note for the ruling 
powers of Old England. Let all persons born about 25th 
and 26th August and 20th February beware of sickness and 
trouble.” Unfortunately for him, the seer has himself in- 
terpreted this prophecy in the Almanack for 1862, pub- 
lished two months ago. Among “ the fulfilled predictions | 
for 1860 and 1861” we find : 

PREDICTION. 
“ A natural loss is now threatened, 


and there will be weeping and wailing 
in high places.” May, 1861. 


FULFILMENT. 

“ The event here predicted fell a few 
weeks earlier, viz. on the 16th March, 
when the death of one much _ be- 
loved [the Duchess of Kent] fulfilled 
the prediction.” 

Zadkiel Tao-Tse went in for the illness or death of the 
Prince Consort on either the 15th or 25th of May; it was 
the “ position of Saturn in the third degree of Virgo in May” | 
which was to be so evil to “ persons born about the 26th of| 
August ;” Zadkiel himself declared it fulfilled by the death | 
of the Duchess of Kent in March; and now the wise City | 
magistrate takes credit for its fulfilment by the death of the | 
Prince in December. It is also generally asserted that the | 
vaticination of some great accident to London on the Ist of | 
August, may have been fulfilled by the great fire in June— 
as the seer himself thinks, holding that it was “ hastened by 
the comet”—or by the great fire in September, or by the 
North London Railway accident in September, or by some 
other event. Dates are ofno moment. We apprehend that 
in the next number of the Almanack we shall find the 
following : 

PREDICTION. 





FULFILMENT. 

“The blindest and most infatuated | The event here predicted fell a few 
of our learned men, sceptics as they} months earlier—being hastened by the 
may be, in all that regards the opera-| pass-ge of the sun through the winter 
tions of the Heavens on mankind, will! solstice — when one much honoured 
hardly fail to see the stupendous power called attention, on the bench at Guild- 
of the martial star from July, 1862, toj hall, to the accuracy of  Zadkiel’s 
January, 1863.”"—Almanack for 1862, | Almanack. 


The annual official return of the Navy was published on 
Wednesday last. The list shows a total of 856 vessels 
building, preparing, or in commission, of which 702 are 
steamers,and comprises ; “81 line-of-battle ships, each mount- 
ing from 74 to 131 guns ; 22 vessels, each with an armament 
of from 60 to70 guus ; 44 51-gun frigates, the whole, with the 
exception of about 10 of that number, being screw steamers ; 
57 ships, each mounting from 22 to 50 guns, and the majority | 
of which have a tonnage as large as ships of the line; 29 
screw corvettes, or frigates, each mounting 22 guns; 317 
screw and paddle-wheel steamers, each carrying less than 22 
guns ; and 185 screw gunboats, each provided with two Arm- , 
strong guns.” 

The fleet in American waters comprises 14 line-of-battle 
steamers, ranging from 51 to 100 guus; 7 from 20 to 50, and 
14 smaller vessels, exclusive of all the vessels ordered to join 
the same command. This single fleet without reinforcements, 
is therefore stronger than the fleet which recently attacked 


Port Royal. 


The barbarous Trades Union outrages at Sheffield have 
been followed by one at Huddersfield. Patrick Ward was 
convicted of violently assaulting Thomas M‘Kenny with a 
poker, on his way to his work, during a strike. The pri- 
soner was sentenced to three years’ peual servitude. These 
outrages bring infamy to the Unions with which the perpe- 





law is to suggest the re-establishment of secret societies. 





A movement is on foot to raise some testimonial of respect 
to Mr. Turnbull, the late Calendarer of Foreign State Papers 
in the Publie Record Office, whose resignation was brought 
about by the machinations of the narrowest party in the 
Church, on the ground of his Roman Catholicism. How- 
ever widely Englishmen may differ as to the judiciousness of 
the original appointment, few will deny that the cireum- 
stances which ended in his resignation, reflect much more 
credit on the honour of the learned Roman Catholic than on 
that of any other of the principal parties to the transaction. 
Mr. Turnbull has since been put to a considerable expense 


by the action for libel, by which he thought it necessary to 


defend his character. The verdict, it will be remembered, 


| was against, but the charge of Mr. Justice Erle decidedly 


in favour of, the plaintiti, and each party had to pay his own 
costs. It is certain that he has been the victim of a violent 
religious persecution, such as we should never have expected 
to see crowned with success through the acquiescence of the 
present Premier. Subscriptions to the testimonial will be 


| received at the Unity Bank, 10, Cannon-street, City ; or the 
| Branch Office, 1, Coventry-street, Haymarket. 





Sraure.—The Emperor held the usual reception upon New Year’s 
Jay, but said nothing of any unusual significance. To the diplo- 
matists he said: “The past year has been sadly marked by numerous 
agitations in various quarters of the world, and by cruel losses among 
royal families. I hope that the year 1862 may be a happier one both 
for kings and peoples.” ‘To the Corps Législatif he said: “1 hope 
that the Corps Législatif will see in the modifications introduced 
into the Constitution a fresh proof of my entire confidence in the 
wisdom and patriotism of the deputies.” And to a deputation from 
the clergy: ‘The French clergy, so eminent by their piety and vir- 
tues, und who know that it is necessary ‘to render unto Cesar the 
things which be Casar’s, and unto God the things which be God’s,’ 
may count upon my protection, and my warm sympathy.” The last 
sentence is intended as a hit at the priests, whom the Emperor, a 
true Bonaparte, can never address without a sneer. 

A pamphlet has appeared called the American Union and Europe, 
and signed by M. Renouf. He argues that the war between North 


|and South is not a war for abolition, and consequently that great 


sentiment ought not to affect political action, or the sympatiues of 
mankind. They should remember only that the Union has repeatedly 
extended itself, that its statesmen claim the whele continent, and 
that a Federal republic can absorb all races. He, therefore, suggests 
that as the war is not one of abolition, as the political Union involved 
great political danger, as the contest embarrasses France, and as Eng- 
land must commence a campaign, England and France united should 
guarautee to the South her independence on condition of emancipa- 
tion. This view, which reconciles the interests and sentiments of 
France, seems to have struck the Parisians, but it isa dream. The 
South, if it must emancipate, may as well join the Union which it 
has been accustomed to rule. 

The Legislative Corps will meet on the 17th or 18th January. 

We have noticed in another place an escapade of Marshal Pelissier, 
which has created some comment. 


Staly.—The only intelligence from Italy is of ministerial difficulties. 
Baron Ricasoli holds two portfolios, those of Foreign Affairs and the 
Interior. He has naturally neglected the latter, and Italians com- 
plain that the internal administration is weak. Accordingly, the 
Premier has been seeking about for a colleague. The best adiminis- 


| trators are the old Piedmontese officials, but they are generally much 


opposed to a broad and Italian policy and want to retrench at once. 
San di Martino, who was asked to accept, made this a sive qv~ #0”. 
Minghetti, who understands the department, is deve‘ed to the 
“regional systeml” i.e. the division of Italy inte, great municipal 
states, which is unpopular, and Ratazzi ~ if neither accept terms 
nor reject them. At last, the-t0re, Ricasoli has, a: reported 
by telegraph, announced cat he will discontinue his search, and 
meet Parliament with his former Cabinet. He will, it is feared, 
be defeated, Ratazzi being assisted by the party of action, He 
is still, however, supported by the majority, who are determined 
to resist French influence. It would seem probable that the charge 
of neglecting domestic administration is true, but the Piedmontese 
display a very narrow spirit in not supplying Ricasoli with a Home 
Secretary. : 

Vesuvius is still in a state of eruption, and the official journal esti- 


trators are connected, and we are not surprised to find Mr. | mates the sufferers at 24,000, 
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Prussia.—The new census gives Berlin a population of 565,000, 
an increase of 45,000 in ten years. 








Qustria.—Nothing has occurred during the week of any political 
importance. A Committee of the Reichsrath are considering the 
bills for new loans, but their consideration will not help to raise the 
money, and it is said the Court is already talking of a modification of 
the constitution. ‘This is to increase the powers of the local diets, a 
measure for which the nobles are extremely anxious, as it would in- | 
crease their provincial importance. Nothing, however, will be done 
until the deficit has been in some way provided for. Great appre- | 
hension is expressed of an American war, which it is believed would 
set France and Italy free to act. 


Russia,—The Government has officially acknowledged the dis- 
content among the peasantry by an article im the S¢. Petersburg Ga- | 
zet/e, containing the following circular to the Governors of Provinces : 
“Tt results from information received at the Ministry of the Interior, 
on the subject of the actual state of the question of the serfs, that 
the favourable progress of that question, and especially the comple- 
tion of the charter of regulations, find an obstacle in the erroneous 
interpretations which circulate among the serfs, as also in the false 
hopes which they entertain, They expect that what they call ‘a new 
freedom,’ the promulgation of which, at the expiration of two years, 
would confer upon them new privileges not mentioned in the regula- 
tions of the 19th February. They add that those serfs who should 
have’contracted arrangements with the proprietors and signed charters 
would be excluded from the enjoyment of these privileges. To put 
an end to this illusion his Majesty the Emperor, during his visits to 
the Crimea, deigned repeatedly to explain to the chief men of the 
rural districts, when they had the honour of being presented to his 
Majesty, the exact state of the question, at the same time reminding 
them of the obligations they were bound to fulfil. Thus, his Majesty 
said to the serfs, ‘ That there would not be any other freedom be- 
yond that which had been conceded to them, and that consequently 
the serfs ought conscientiously to execute what was exacted from 
them by the general laws, as well as by the regulations of the 19th of | 
February.’ ” That sounds very decided; but if the serfs still keep | 
the lands, what is tie Emperor to do? Conquer Russia? There is | 
a rumour, also, that the serfs, besides free lands, demand an exemp- | 





tion from the conscription, but it requires confirmation. If it is | 
correct, the existing system of Russian society is at an end. | 


Purtugal.—Lisbon has been the seene of disturbances. The new 
King, Don Louis, took the oaths on the 22nd instant, and was most 
cordially welcomed, but he was immediately after taken ill. His 
brother, Don Jolin, was already sick, and died on the 28th. These 
successive deaths, which reduce the royal family to the King, | 
Don Augusto, and two sisters, wives of the Prince of Saxony and 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern, excited the suspicions of the popu- 
lace, who demanded that the ex-king should be exhumed. They 
thought he had been poisoned by the ultramontanes about his Court. | 
Great crowds assembled in the streets, two nobles were attacked, 
and the King was earnestly advised to quit the palace. The hing 
obeyed, and the dead body was exhumed, but there were no signs of 
poison. The populace then, by an odd instinct of rage, attacked the 
druggists, and destroyed everything they thought poisonous. It was 
necessary at last to call out the military to restore order, It is pro- 
bable that the cause of the fever is the state of the palace, but it is 
certain that careful precautions are taken against poison, it may be to 
appease the mob. The Cortes intend, it is said, to annul the act of | 
renunciation signed by the King’s sisters on their marriage, and 80 | 
increase the number of legal heirs to the throne. | 








Rorira-—An account of the complications produced by the Spanish | 
invasion will be found in another column. A new agreement for the 
payment of certain debts has been signed by the Mexican Govern- 
ment but negatived by the Cortes, it is said with the hope of com- 
pelling England to interfere. The whole country seems to be given 
up to brigauds, except Guenaxuato, where Michael Doblado has exe- 
cuted 1272 bandits since the beginning of the year, and where there 
is, consequently, profound order. No evidence has yet been “trans- 
mitted of Marshal Serrano’s assertion, that a plot exists for the 
massacre of all Spaniards. 


sina | 

Gurrira.—The only news of importance relating to the war is the 
following proclamation issued by Major-General Phelps commanding 
at Ship Island, in Mississippi Sound, and which will be disavowed at 
Wasltington : 

* Head-quarters, Middlesex Brigade, Ship Island, 
=” Mississi pl, Dec. 4 
© Wbent ” To rie Loyar Crrizens OF THE Sot TH-WEST. 

_ Without any Ge of my own, but contrary to my private inclination, I 
ig:tin find myself a § }e« ss « military officer of the Government. A proper 
respect for my fellow-countrymen, senders jt not out of place that I should 
make known to you the motives and principics Ly which my command will be 
governed. We believe that every State that has been adminecd as a Slave State 
into the Union since the adoption of the constitution has been so admitted in 
direct violation of that constitution. We believe that the Slave St ites Which 
existed as such at the adoption of our constitution are, by becoming parties to 
that compact, under the highest obligations of honour and morality to abolish 
slavery. It is our conviction that monopolies are as destructive as competition is 
conse: vative of the principles and vitalities of republican government; that slave 
labour is a monopely which excludes free labour and competition ; that slaves are 
kept in comparative idleness and ease in a fertile half of our arable national territory, 
while free white labourers, constantly augmenting in numbers from Europe, are 
confined to the other half, and are often distressed by want; that the free labour 
of the North hus more need of expansion into the Southern States, from which it | 





| is virtually excluded, than slavery had into Texas in 1846; 


| selves. 


| sonalities which must now be sincerely regr 


that free libour is 
essential to free institutions; that these institutions are naturally better adapted 
and more congenial to the Anglo-Saxon race than are the despotic tendencies of 
slavery ; and, finally, that the dominant political principle of this North American 
continent, so long as the Caucasian race continues to flow in upon us from 
Europe, must needs be that of free institutions and free government. Any ob- 
structions to the progress of that form of government in the United States must 
inevitably be attended with discord and war. Slavery, from the condition of a 
universally-recognized social and moral evil, has become at length a political 
institution, demanding political recognition. It demands rights to the exclusion 
and annihilation of those rights which are insured to us by the constitution; and 
we must choose between them which we will have, for we cannot have both. The 
constitution was made for freemen, not for slaves. Slavery as a social evil 
might for a time be tolerated and endured, but as a_ political institution 
it becomes imperious and exacting, controlling, like a dread necessary all 
whom circumstances have compelled to live under its sway, bamper- 
ing their actions, and thus impeding our national progress. As a political 
institution it could exist as a co-ordinate part ouly of two forms of 
government—viz., the despotic and the free; and it could exist under a free 
government only where public sentiment, in the most unrestricted exercise of a 
robust freedom, leading to extravagance and licentiousness, had swaved the 
thoughts and habits of the people beyond the bounds and limits of their own 
moderate constitutional provisions. It could exist under a free Government 
only where the people, in a period of unreasoning extravagance, had permitted 
popular clamour to overcome public reason, and had attempted the impossibility 
of setting up permanently, as a political institution, a social evil which is opposed 
to moral law, By reverting to the history of the past, we find that one of the 
most destructive wars on record, that of the French Revolution, was originated 
by the attempt to give political character to an institution which was not suscep- 
tible of political character. The Church, by being endowed with political power 
with its convents, its schools, its immense landed wealth, its associations secret and 
open, became the ruling power of the State, and thus occasioned a war of more strife 
and bloodshed probably than any other war which has desolated the earth. Slaver 

is still less susceptible of political character than was the Church. It isas fit at this 
moment for the lumber-room of the past as was in 1793 the monastery, the landed 
wealth, the exclusive privilege, &c., of the Catholic Chureh in France. [t behoves us 
to consider, as a self-governing people, bred and reared and practised in the habits 
of self-government, whether we cannot, whether we ought not, to revolutionize 
slavery out of existence, without the necessity of a conflict of arms like that of 
the French Revolution. Indeed, we feel assured that the moment slavery is 
abolished, from that moment our Southern brethren—every ten of whom have 
probably seven relatives in the North—would begin to emerge from a hateful 
delirium. From that moment, relieved from imaginary terrors, their days be- 
come happy, and their nights peaceful and free from alarm; the aggregate 
amount of labour under the new stimulus of fair competition becomes greater 
day by day; property rises in value, invigorating influences succeed to stagnation, 
degeneracy, and decay, and union, harmony, and peace—to which we have so 
long been strangers—become restored, and bind us again in the bonds of friend- 
ship and amity, as when we first began our national career under our glorious 
Government of 1789. Why do the leaders of the rebellion seck to change the 
form of your ancient Government? Is it because the growth of the African 





j} element of your population has come at length to render a change neces- 


sary? Will you permit the free Government under which you have thus tar lived, 
and which is so well suited for the development of true manhood, to be altered to 
a narrow and belittling despotism, in order to adapt it to the necessities of ig- 
norant slaves, and the requirements of their proud and aristocratic owners? 
Will the labouring men of the South bind their necks to the same yoke that is 
suited to the slave? We think not. We may safely answer that the time has 
not arrived when our Southern brethren, for the mere sake of keeping the Africans 
in slavery, will abandon the long-cherished free institutions and enslave them- 
It is the conviction of my command, as a part of the national forces of 
the United States, that labour—manual labour—is inherently noble; that it 
cannot be systematically degraded by any nation without mining its peace, hap- 
piness, and power; that free labour is t granite basis on which free institutions 
must rest; that it is the right, the capital, the inheritance, the hope of the poor 
man everywhere; that it is especially the right of 5,000,000 of r fellow- 
countrymen in the Slave States, as well as of the 4,000,000 of Africans there, 
and ail our efforts, therefore, however small or creat, whether directed against 
the interfereuce of Governments abroad or against rebellious combinations at 
lu me, shall be for free labour. Our motto and our standard shall l , here and 
everywhere, and on all occasions—* Free labour and working men’s rigl 
is on this basis, and this basis alone, 
of the nations, can be perpetuated and preser 
“J. W. Puecers, Brigadier-Gen 


















asylum 


t our munificent government, the 








‘al of Volunteers, Commanding.” 


V baa pal 
Vane. 
Monpay, December 307TH. 
Tue poll demanded on behalf of the Earl of Lincoln, at the nomi- 
nation for Nottingham, took place on Friday, and resulted in an over- 
whelming majority for Sir Robert Clifton, the numbers being : Clifton, 
2813; Lincoln, 1122; majority, 1591. Sir Robert has since issued 
the following address : 
“To THe Evecrors or rue Bonovcn or Norrincuam. 

“ Gentlemen,—I have long been ambitious of the honour of representing you 
in Parliament, and you have now gratitied my wishes in a manner for whieh I 
cannot adequately thank you. I entered your borougl nearly a month since, 
personally unknown, placed my pretensions and my electoral fortunes at your 
disposal, and appealed to your jadgment in support of my claims upon your 
confidence and favour. You have generously and nobly responded to that appeal, 
and have declared yourselves my constituents.“ ifficiently severe 
in its electoral character and duration, had been needlessly aggravated by per- 
etted by all parties; but for the origin 
Having read our oy pone nts 
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of which neither I nor my friends are responsible. 


a lesson of humility they were vawilling to learn, we can now afford to be 
generous towards them, and forget and forgive their past usurpation, in the hope 
and belief that, having become wiser, they will no longer dictate to the 4800 


pollable electors of Nottingham as to whom they shall elect as their representative 
and whom reject. You gratify and flatter me by your fait! ialutepance 
of the amicable relations and re H lig ns between a representative and 
his constituents; and you 1 rest assured that, as one of the members for the 
good town of Ni ttingli be my pride and pleasure to promote the collec. 
tive and individual, as well as the commercial interests of all its inhabitants. 
Again most cordially and gratef vledging my obligation for the splendid 
majority recorded in my favour, 
“| have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your faithful servant, 
“Ronent J. CLirroy,” 

— “A Hungarian” writes to the Zimes from Pesth, on the 
capabilities of his country for the supply of agricultural _pro- 
duce to England, in the event of a war between the latter 
country and America. ‘The annual cereal production of Hun- 
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gary is 262,200,000 imperial quarters, of which, after deducting 
the quantity required for the consumption of a population of 
14,000,000, 66,000,000 quarters of grain remain to be exported, 
of which 36,000,000 are wheat. This quantity might be largely in- 
creased, as full 30 per cent. of the 25,000,000 acres devoted to grain 
at present remain fallow every year. Hitherto, Hungarian grain has 
been exclusively absorbed by Germany, and though in a few cases 
exportation to England may have been made by the Elbe, and through 
Hamburg or Stettin, there has been no regular trade. Lines of rail- 
way, however, having been opened to Pesth, and other large grain 
markets of Hungary, connecting them with the great European 
railway system, there is now no reason why Hungarian wheat should 
not find its way to the English market, and — on equal terms 
with Russian and American. Hungary also produces in large quan- 
tities, wool, wine, timber, salt and smoked meat, &c. &c., but in 
consequence of Austrian misgovernment has never yet been enabled 
to obtain a fair market for any one article. ‘“ A Hungarian” con- 
cludes by earnestly urging upon the English Government the benefits 
which would accrue to Hungary from the appointment of an English 
consul at Pesth : 

“We are deeply persuaded that had an English consulate been established 
there the English merchant, great in practical knowledge, clear headedness, and 
steadfastness of purpose, would have found a guarantee for embarking in enter- 

rise, and we Hungarians would soon have learnt what we are still ignorant ef— 
Sor to ‘ do a good business.’ 

“Companies would have been formed because the profits would have been 
evident. While one, by building steam mills on the largest scale, could have 
sent in great quantities the flour of the excellent Hungarian wheat to England; 
another, establishing central wine- cellars at Pesth, would have proceeded to make 
brandy from ordinary wines, or to prepare good wines according to the English 
taste. In this way the credit of the Hungarian wines, impaired as it is day after 
day by the adulterations practised by wine-merchants, would soon have been 
restored. Saw-mills also would pay, and profits could be made by the formation 
of a new steamboat company. ‘Tugs are wanted; those now on the Danube pay 
12 per cent. Endless fields of enterprise could be pointed out, not alone for the 
benefit of those actively concerned in them, but for that of mankind in general. 
From entering into anything of this nature, however, without English capital, 
we are incapacitated by our present unhappy condition. Pe ve 

“T submit these details to the English public, earnestly desiring to enlist its 
interest in the subject on which they treat, and, in so doing, to serve my country, 
England, and the cause of civilization itself.” 

— It appears from the Board of Trade Returns for November, 
that the falling off in our exports for that month, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year, is $82,987/., or about 8 per 
cent. ‘This is almost entirely accounted for by the reduction in cotton 
manufactures, which amounts to 738,130/. Under the head of iron 
there is also a diminution of 165,991/., while woollens compensate 
for part of the total decrease by an increase in declared value of 
172,957/., and unenumerated articles exhibit an inerease of 228,5177. 
The total exports during the first eleven months of the year have 
been 115,355,004/., showing a decrease of 8,359,272/., or 63 per 
cent. as compared with the corresponding period of 1860, and of 
4,258,181/. as against 1860. The only striking feature poumes by 
the table of imports is the diminution by fully one-half of the imports 
of all kinds of grain, with the exception of Indian corn, in which 
there is a considerable increase. 


Turespay, December 31st. 


— A public meeting of the officers in the British merchant service 
and shipowners was held at Liverpool on Monday, to take into con- 
sideration the Admiralty regulations for granting commissions to 
merchant captains and officers in the Royal Naval Reserve. Mr. S. 
R. Graves, ex-mayor of Liverpool, took the chair, and the meeting 
was numerously attended. ‘The chairman, in opening the proceed- 
ings, expressed his regret that Liverpool should have done so little in 
the support of the Royal Naval Reserve. In Aberdeen, the number 
enrolled was 271: in Hartlepool, 436; in Dundee, 408; in Sunder- 
land, 857 ; and in Shields, 924; while in Liverpool, a port with in- 
finitely more shipping than any of those he had mentioned, the number 
enrolled was only 359. In conclusion, he expressed a hope that the 
vessel then speeding across the Atlantic would be the bearer of 
veaceful news. If our reasonable demands were complied with, every 
oe would thrill with delight ; but if they met with a refusal, 
“the nation would rise as one man and demand that reparation and 
justice which had been denied to more peaceful representations.” At 
the close of the last sentence, the audience rose ex masse and testified 
their concurrence by the most enthusiastic cheering. Several resolu- 
tions, calling upon the mercantile marine of Liverpool to accord a 
more general support to the formation of a strong body of the Royal 
Naval Reserve, were carried. A resolution of condolence with her 
Majesty was also adopted. 

— Mr. Samuel Tawell, the honorary secretary of the Field-lane 
Refuges for the Homeless, writes to the 7imes of Tuesday, giving an 
abstract of the nineteenth annual report of that institution. 12,000 
homeless persons slept under its roof during last year, 1844 of whom 
have been placed in situations where they are now honourably earning 
their daily bread. A free infant school, at which the average atten- 
dance is 170;,a day-school, average attendance, 350; an evening 
school for adults, who sleep in the Refuge, average attendance, 85 ; 
a night-school for boys, average attendance, 140, have all been in 
operation during the past year. Industrial classes, for instruction in 
useful trades for both boys and girls, have been attended throughout 
the year by hundreds. A mothers’ class and a penny bank, in con- 
nexion With the institution, have also proved highly successful. The 
receipts of the institution for the past year, including the balance 
from the previous year, were 5,819/. 12s. 1d; payments, 2,355/. Os. 2d. 
invested, 2,418/. 15s.; balance at banker’s, 945/. 17s. 3d. 

— James and Isaac Watson, brothers, and Joseph Tomlinson, all 


| John’s-wood—so-called pleasure, without one real serio“e 





three nailmakers on strike, were brought before the county magis- 
trates at Rotherham, on Monday, charged with having been con- 
cerned in the two trade outrages which were perpetrated at 
Thorpe Hesley, near Sheffield, on Saturday week, when it will be re- 
collected cans of gunpowder were let down the chimneys of the 
houses occupied by a mand who refused to submit to the dictation 
of the trade unions, After an unsuccessful attempt to prove an 
alibi in the case of James Watson, the prisoners were remanded for a 
week, bail being refused. 

— William Beamish, who was sentenced to death at the recent 
Warwick Assizes, for the murder of his wife, was executed over the 
entrance to the county gaol on Monday. On the morning of the 
execution, in fulfilment of a promise given on the previous Sunday, 
Beamish made a full confession of his guilt. He admitted that he 
alone administered the arsenic to his wife, and that he forged the 
letter found in the pocket of her dress. He denied, however, having 

oisoned the child, or having administered the poison to his wife 
Cie her illness. He also admitted that his connexion with the girl 
Stathan had led to the commission of the crime. 


Wepvyespay, DeceMBER 25TH. 

— The desirability of the collection of agricultural statistics for 
the county of Berkshire, as suggested by the Secretary of State in a 
circular letter in May last, was discussed by a full bench of magis- 
trates at the county sessions held at Reading on Monday last. Mr. 
R. Palmer, ex-M.P. for the county, occupied the chair, and there 
were also present the Earl of Abingdon, Lord Overstone, Viscount 
Barrington, the Right Honourable J. Mowbray, M.P., Mr. Walter, 
M.P., Honourable P. P. Bouverie, M.P., Mr. Benyon, M.P., Mr. C. 
Darby Griffith, M.P., &. Mr. Bros, who was chairman at the pre- 
vious sessions, when the question was discussed, said he had had an 
interview with the Home Secretary on the subject, and was informed 
that it was not contemplated by Government to make the police re- 
— for the accurate filling up of the returns, but simply to em- 
ploy them in distributing the forms and collecting the returns. He 
was also told that no decision had been come to as to whether the 
returns were to be made compulsory or not. The object of Govern- 
ment would be attained by returns for each parish, instead of for 
each occupier’s holding. Mr. Bros ouuialel by moving that an 
answer should be returned to the Home Office circular that, in the 
opinion of the Court, it was inexpedient to employ the police of the 
county in the collection of agricultural statisties. A long discussion 
then took place, in the course of which Lord Overstone strongly ob- 
jected to the proposed resolution, fearing that, if it were carried, it 
would be regarded by Government as a refusal to co-operate in any 
plan whatever for the collection of agricultural statistics. As to the 
particular question whether the police should be employed in sending 
out papers, it seemed to him too unimportant. to occupy the time of 
the Court, and he hoped a resolution expressive of a desire to co-ope- 
rate with Government would be adopted instead. After some further 
discussion, his Lordship moved a resolution to that effect, as an 
amendment, and ona division there appeared, for Lord Overstone’s 
amendment, 26; against it, 23—majority, 3. 

— “S.G. 0.” writes to the Zimes, advocating of the “Society for 
the Relief of Distress,” a new species of philanthropic society, the 
objects and system of which he thus explains: 

“ The Society for the Relief of the Destitute has certain most peculiar features ; 
it is unlike anything else; it is of the genus ‘ Philanthropic Society,’ but, at the 
same time, the development of a new species. It receives gratefully ‘ the alms’ 
of all, to be distributed at its discretion, to relieve physical distress. It has 
great names at the head of its appeal to the public, but not as mere noble 
dummies put upon the shelves to look like real noble vigilance; these noblemen 
and gentlemen are personally answerable for every shilling of expense that the 
society may incur in the collection, management, and distribution of the funds ; 
they are also ex officio members of the working committee. The society has no 
paid collector, it employs no hired agent to canvas for support. The working 
committee, including the guarantors, may be said, with a little exception, to 
consist of what is called ‘men of the world;’ it is true the exceptions may be, 
perhaps, presumed to leaven the mass, for there are some clergymen well known 
for their untiring philanthropy and high professional character, and also a few 
laymen, some of whom might fairly take offence at being classed as of ‘ the world.’ 

“T know a little, however, of the origin of this society, how and by whom it 
did its last year’s excellent work. I then, on my own part, greet it as a society, 
born of a desire in certain very worldly quarters, on the part of certain worldly 
men, not only to have distress relieved at their expense, but themselves to under- 
take the working of all machinery necessary for the purpose. I look at it as im- 
personating the charitable disposition of the West-end Clubs, seeking to cut out 
work in the field of charity for every nobleman or gentleman disposed to go and 
personally make acquaintance with want and relieve it, or, if disposed te give but 
not to g offering an agency of his own class, who, as men of Honour, will 
honourably deal with every shilling entrusted to them, on the primary coadition 
a not one farthing of the money given for distribution shall go to anything 
CMe, ° « © © © 
** We use ‘ theatres’ as scenes of Gospel preaching, because it is found you can 
thus get at a class you cannot otherwise collect for the purpose. For my own 
part I have yet to learn that, in the eyes of Heaven, a grim, infidel, Sabbath and 
week-day dealer in costermongery is one wit a more pitiable object than a west- 
end, wealthy idler, who fritters away life in club, turf, per4, Opera, and St. 

thought upon a life to 
come, or one real, serious effort to do good te « s'ngle fellow creature. ‘ 

“| will make no concealment of ™z ¥W0 reason for urging the support of ‘ the 
Relief Society.’ Ido firmly believe it has given a new and wholesome relish to 
many a hitherto Leartless life. It has led Dives, from being bored with accounts 
of peristing Lazari, to go himself beyond the gates of fashionable life to see the 
men, their nakedness, their sores, their looks of famine. A good deed done at a 
man’s own hand is like a ray from the sun, you can’t avoid a certain warmth 
from it; such deeds repeated again and aguin give to many a heart a new sense. 
I do not believe it possible that any heart, however world-hardened, is yet so 
world-deadened that acts of mercy done with those who are doing them for 
Christ's sake will leave no abiding effect. é 

“T, then, advocate the claims of this society, not only for its open honesty of 
purpose, not for the work’s sake alone and the safeguards which surround the 
fauds, but as a forecast shadow of good yet to come—the awakening of many a 
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mind heretofore given over to the world’s frivolity—yes, and the world’s condoned 

ilt, to a sense of a higher, more really noble life. ‘There is room, God knows, 
omy hand in the field of mercy; what hand so guilty or so unchaste that 
God or man would deny it the performance of deeds of mercy ? 8. G. 0.” 

— Mr. Kinglake, M.P. for Bridgewater, addressed his constituents 
at the Town Hall, on Tuesday last. After alluding to the calamity 
which had fallen upon the nation in the death of the Prince Consort, 
he observed that no less than eight measures of importance, all more 
or less dear to the Liberal party, had been rejected in the course of 
the late session—among the number were Mr. Locke King’s Bill 
for the Extension of the County Franchise, Mr. Baine’s Bill for the 
same object with regard to the Borough Franchise, the Church Rate 
Bill, the Affirmation Bill, &c. Conservatives, of course, said 
this was owing to a“ great Conservative reaction,” but he thought 
it was fully accounted for by the fact ihat every one of the eight 
bills had been brought in by private members, and not by Govern- 
ment. Before, however, they blamed Government for not introducing 
similar measures themselves, he must remind them that Government 
only came into power by a majority of thirteen, and that unless 
private members awarded them a more hearty and united support, 
they could not introduce any important measure with any prospect of 
success. On the seizure of the Trent, Mr. Kinglake said: 

“For the solution of a question of this kind international law had provided a 


competent tribunal, and he who withdrew this matter from that tribunal was | 


Commodore Wilkes (hear, hear), because if he honestly imagined that the 
Trent was carrying contraband of war, it was perfectly competent in him to take 
ssession of her, and carry her into the prize courts and have her lawfully con- 
lemned. (Hear.) But he rejected the prize courts and took the law in his own 
hands. (/ear.) I want to ask you who sent Commodore Wilkes to carry on 
war agaitst a peaceful mail packet? I am afraid I must answer the question 
myselt by telling you that he was sent by a Power to whick we in England are 
almost always accustomed to bow with deference, and which we all infinitely 
respect. He was sent by public opinion. But, then, how comes it that that 
Power which rules us all here with moderation is in America so low, so perverse, 


" ed ge teh 
so lawless, so mad as to send this man on a mission which is no less destructive 


to his own country than offensive to ours? (J/ear.) I am afraid that the 
answer is one with which al! who have observed with care the United States of 
America have been long familiar, namely that although good men there abound, 
yet, from some cause connected with their system of government, the good men 
are driven into the shade, and the bad men are prominent. As soon as 
the news was received in this country there was a firm determination to uphold 
the honour of the flag, and that that honour should be vindicated according to 
law. (Hear, hear.) With admirable patience the country waited until the 
law officers of the Crown had given their decision, and as soon as it was given 
there was hardly a man who ventured to question it. (Hear.) Upon this a de- 
spatch of a very cogent kind was addressed by Her Majesty’s Government to the 

overnment of the United States, and had our Government done less they would 
have ceased to be a Government. (dear, hear, and epplause.) 1 have not the 
slightest doubt that the despatch was couched in terms the most courteous, and 
that it expressed the belief of Her Majesty's Government that the act of which 
Commodore Wilkes had been guilty was one which they would repudiate, and 
therefore instructions were sent to Washington to request that reparation which 
ought to be given. I have no doubt that a clear distinction was made between 
the reparation in the restoration of the two commissioners and the reparation that 


due notice be given of the act of which Commodore Wilkes has been guilty. I | 


have no doubt, with respect to the latter, that our Government would be willing 
to negotiate with temper and moderation, but it Must be understood that, with 


respect to the restoration of the commissioners, that was made a condition with- | 


outw hich it would not be possible for Lord Lyons to remain at Washington. ( /iear, 
hear.) I wish to explain what has been said in reference to the subject of arbi- 
tration. Whatever question may hereafter arise, no man who understands 
occasions of this sort will impute to Her Majesty's Government the smallest 


blame for not urging a settlement by arbitration, for when Her Majesty’s Govern- 


ment addressed that despatch to the Government of Washington there was no 
dispute, so to speak, because our Government liad not at that time any right to 
suppose that the Government of Washington would support the act of its officer. 
ear, hear.) It would have been discourteous in the highest degree to suppose 
that the American Government would dispute that which we considered indis- 
putable, and therefore the duty of first proposing arbitration could not come from 
our Government. (dear, hear.) Many considered that if there should be a 
refusal to give up the prisoners war would be immediately declared. I don’t 
understand that that is the case. If the request should not be complied with, I 
apprehend that it would be the duty of Lord Lyons to ask for his port, and 
bring home with him the whole legation. But he would bring with him also, I 
imagine, the answer which the American Government may think fit to make to 
the demand of our Government. (Hear hear.) When we have that answer then 
it would be right for Her Majesty’s Government to decide what course she would 
take in dealing with it. (sear, hear.) 
At the conclusion of Mr. Kinglake’s speech, a resolution protesting 
against his foreign policy, and conduct towards our “august and 
faithful ally, the Emperor of the French,” was proposed, but only a 
few hands were held up in its favour. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Kinglake was then carried unanimously. 
Tuurspay, January 2nd. ° 

— M:. J. H. Brown, the registrar-general of seamen and shipping, 
forwards to the Zimes a statement of the progress of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, from which it appears that 9,287 applications have been 
already received, and 8,229 men actually enrolled. Of this number, 
next to London the north-eastern ports furnish by far the largest 
Proportion, more than one-third of the entire force having been en- 
rolled at the four ports of Sunderland, North and South Shields, and 
Hartlepool. he conditions of entrance are thus stated by Mr. 

- H. Brown: 

“ Reserve men are not prevented feom making long voyages, as leave may be 
obtained from a shipping master after the avill has been performed. Reserve 
men are required to produce their books, R.V. 2., to une shipping master when- 
ever engaged or discharged; and to Consuls abroad on the like occasions, in 
order that the necessary entries may be made therein; and to Geposit their hooks 
with the naval officer when entering on drill, or entering the Royal Navy. 

“ A volunteer must have served five years at sea, be an A. B. one year, and be 
under 35 years of ags. He will receive 6/. every year as a retaining tee, payable 

uarterly, and a pension of 12/., after requisite service, at 60 years of age or be- 
ore if worn out. ,He is also eligible for the Coastguard and Greenwich Hospital. 
He is required to perform 28 days’ drill during each year, and will receive pay 
and allowances while on drill.” . 


—The Right Hon. E. W. Cardwell was present at the annual 
dinner of the Druids’ Society at Oxford, on Wednesday, and re- 
sponded to the toast of his health. Referring to the American 
question, he said ; 

“Gentlemen, we saw with sorrow a civil war break out between two parts 

of one great country—the inheritors of our blood, of our literature, and of our 
glory (cheers); and, gentlemen, we should regard it as little less than a civil 
war among ourselves if any unhappy circumstances should arise to involve us in 
hostilities with the people of America. (ear.) Our chairman has told us 
that the telegram of to-day says that there is hope of an amicable settlement, 
provided the demand of England has not been made in such a spirit and in such 
a temper as to render it impracticable; and I trust in due time, when all the 
correspondence sliall be laid before the public, that they will be of opinion that 
those who are entrusted with the powers of State have acted in a manner 
worthy of them, and consentaneous with their own principles and feelings. I 
believe there never was a spectacle of which Englishmen might be less ashamed 
in the face of Europe and of the world than the demeanour which England has 
shown in this great trial of her fortunes. We have sustained an injury such as 
we could not possibly pass by if we meant to retain the name and the position 
which England has heretofore enjoyed among the nations of the world. (Cheers ) 
The law, and, as we see, the opinion of civilized Europe have been declared upon 
our side. Our contest is for freedom and for the peaceful rights of commerce. 
| (Cheers.) The issue, then, gentlemen, does not rest with us, but upon the 
answer we may receive. How has the English people comported itselt under 
these circumstances? Has England shown that irritation and excitement which 
usually accompanies weakness; or that quietness and confidence which can 
spring alone from a consciousness of right aad a consciousness of power? We 
| have been deterinined to do right, but we have been equally determined not 
}to suffer wrong. (Cheers.) The Americans may find an apt descrip- 
| tion of the conduct of England, and by that I mean, not the English 
| Government merely, but the English people at large, for there has been 
|no party feeling in this matter; what las been done has been the act— 
| as it always is in circumstances where the honour of England is at stake 
| (hear)—it has been the act of a united people, speaking and acting as one 
man. I say the Americans may find the best description of the attitude of 
England at this moment in the words of her own popular poet in describing 
fortitude, as 
‘Serene and earnest—and still, and calm, and self-possessed. 
I trust that the news of to-day may be ratified by more full intelligence, and that 
we may find men on the other side ot the Atlantic influenced by a spirit like our owa, 
and that these eecurrences may not only pass over without leading to the great 
calamity of hostilities between two kindred nations, but that, by the explanations 
that may follow, the danger of a state of war may be so far removed and 
smoo.hed away that there may arise no other circumstance calculated to involve 
us in the like danger for the fature. (Cheers.) 
The toast of “ Prosperity to the University.of Oxford,” was re- 
sponded to by Mr. Neats, who two or three years ago was an un- 
successful candidate for the City of Oxford. In the course of his 
remarks upon the Ameriean question, he strongly deprecated tie 
constant use of irritating Congress upon the part of the press of this 
country: 

“ He regretted to say that the leading newspapers of the kingdom were too 

much in the habit of indulging in comments upon American institutions which 
| could not fail to be most offensive. They would remember that it was the practice 
of the people of Sparta to set a drunken man before their children to show them 
| how absurdly he behaved, and thus to warn them against the vice of dranken- 
ness, and it seemed now to be the practice of a large portion of the English press 

to place all the defects of the American institutions before the English people 

with the view of warning them against the errors of democracy; and he could 

not help thinking that this was done chiefly for the purpose of decrying popular 
| institutions in this country. Whatever might be the evils of democracy, he did 
not think that the present was a time when irritating comments upon American 
Institutions ought to be made.” 

Fripay, JaANvARY 3rp. 

— At the opening of the annual exhibition of paintings at the 
| Exeter School of Art, which took place this week, Sir Stafford North- 
| cote, M.P., on moving the adoption of the report, — at some 

length on the encouragement of arts and sciences by the late Prince 
| Consort : 
| There have been many royal and noble patrons of art, and what they have 
| done for art has been very great; but it was not the kind of work which Prince 
| Albert set himself to do, Let me point out thedistinction. We have seen many 
royal and noble patrons of art purchase many noble specimens of art for their own 
| gratification, for public buildings, and to embellish some capital or seat; and we 
have seen them patronize learned men, and men of skill in arts; but what Prince 
Albert did was not that. (//ear, hear.) He gave not only his money but his 
time and his thoughts, not t0 the purchase of a certain number of chosen works 
of art, but to the creation of a feeling for art, and to the establishment of works 
of art throughout the kingdom. (Cheers.) What he did for art deserves the 
nation’s gratitude to the latest age. That work has taken root; it is a growing 
work, and one which will be remembered to the very latest time in England, be- 
cause in that work the Prince Consort planted a tree which is growing and will 
continue to grow, and is bearing fruit and will continue to bear truit.” a's 
With reference to the part taken by the Prince to the Great Exhihi- 
tion of 1851, Sir Stafford Northcote said : 

“ About twelve or thirteen years ago—a period long enough for the country to 
understand its condition and wants, and in which it is able to compare its ad- 
vantages with other countries— his Royal Highness perceived this, among other 
things, as one of the points in which we were behind other nations—that we 
were behind them in the application of art to works of industry. (//ear, hear.) 
He saw, and others saw it also, that while other nations were gaining upon us in 
these particulars—that while we had the advantage of them in capital, they 
were coming nearer to us in the skill which they were able to bestow on the 
actual fabrication of works of manufacture; while they had the advantage of 
cheap labour, and were pushing and extending their operations in all directions, 
pressing hard upon us in the material works of manufacture, and were 
many of them ahead of us in art, we Englishmen were lying on our oars 
and reposing upon our laurels, which we had gained for excellence and 
cheapness of fabric—not using the advantages which we had, but rather letting 
them slip away from us, and not taking the pains which we ought. It was 
then that his Royal Highness gave a turning-point and an advantage to us in the 
annals of the world—I mean by the application of art to manufactures, (Hear, 
hear.) Now what Prince Albert endeavoured to do was this—he endeavoured to 
awaken us; he endeavoured to awaken the country, to a sense of the deficiency 
under which it laboured. (//ear.) Before that time people had become con. 
scious of a deficiency, and were endeavouring to do something to meet it, What 
they did was to establish schools of design at some of the principal seats of 
manufacture, and endeavoured by these schools to train up a race of designers 
who should improve the artistical appearance of our fabrics. But these schools 
of design languished. ‘They did nothing, because they really did not go to that 
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which was most important. After all, what was most wanting was not a 
few designers to design well, but a public taste that should demand good designs, 
and make it pay for manufacturers to apply good designs to their fabrics. (ear, 
hear.) What did Prince Albert do? _ Why, he endeavoured to demonstrate to 
the people of this country the great defects under which we laboured, and to 
show = ol other countries did. With that view he set on foot the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, and from which we date the great improvement that has 
taken place in art teaching. (//ear hear.) When he had done that, all who visited 
the Exhibition—not only designers, not only manufacturers, not only artists,--but 
when the public saw what had been done by other countries, and why it was we 
had lagged behind, then arose the demand which we wanted, and from that 
demand arose the schools of design, which are rather schools of practical art, and 
not confined, as the old schools were, to the seats of manufacture, not merely to 
places like Manchester, She field, and Birmingham, but are spreading over the 
whole country, and will, I hope, continue to spread until the whole of our popu- 
Jation shall be leavened with the love of art, and with the power of appreciating 
high art in matters of industry. (C/cers.) 

— A public meeting, convened by the Mayor upon a requisition 
signed by numerous friends of the Peace Party, was held at Birming- 
ham, on Thursday night, to consider what steps should be taken to 
urge upon Government the advantage of referring the American difli- 
culty to arbitration. The Mayor took the chair, and before the close 
of the meeting there were nearly 6000 people present. A resolution, 
embodying the views of the requisitionists, was proposed by Mr. 
Alderman Baldwin, and, on a show of hands, was apparently carried. 
On the result being declared by the Mayor, however, it became clear 
that the meeting had been unaware upon what they had been voting, 
and a scene of great uproar ensued. Ultimately, the following reso- 
ution was all but unanimously carried : 

“ That this meeting highly approves of the prompt and manly conduct of Lord 

Palmerston, Earl Russell, and the Cabinet in this trying international emergency, 
and at the same time trusts that this quarrel may be honourably terminated 
without war.” 
An amendment, proposing the adoption of a memorial in favour of 
arbitration, was defeated by an overwhelming majority, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated, the meeting having lasted for more than four 
hours. 

— “Memon” writes to the Zimes on the proposed national me- 
morial to the late Prince Consort, and makes the following sugges- 
tion on the subject : 

“ Now, Sir, there is one institution yet in its infaney which was peculiarly 
the Prince’s own, which has already established its hold upon public favour, and 
has done and is doing both in London and throughout Great Britain much real 
practical service—I allude to the South Ke nsington Museum, 

“ That attractive and instructive collection is most miserably housed. It was 
stated before a committee of the House of Commons during last session that the 
majority of the buildings in which so much of the nation’s treasure is deposited 
are dangerous as regards their stability, and most insecure against fire. Parlia- 
ment voted a sum of money to commence upon buildings of a more permanent 
and appropriate character. 

* Let me suggest that it would be a good work—one that the deceased Prince 
himself would have approved—to devote the fund which will represent the 
national tribute to departed worth to the speedy completion of a worthy home for 
the Prince’s own design. I believe 100,0002. would soon be offered for such a 

urpose. The project would command universal support. And, while we could 
nonour the dead by giving to the new institution the name of the * Albert Mu- 
seum,’ it would record for all time the Prince's noble intentions and his useful 
+ ” 


— Mr. W. G. Foster, M.P. for Bradford, addressed his consti- 
tuents in St. George’s Hall on Tuesday. The affair of the Trent 
formed the principal topic of his address, and Mr. Foster explained 
his views of what ought to be the policy of England with reference 
to it at some length : 

“ He thought, therefore, the Government had done right in demanding re- 
paration for this outrage ; and he went further, and said that Government were 
right in demanding, as that reparation, the restoration of the four gentlemen 
who were taken out of the British steamer. (Hear, hear.) But now what next? 
They knew not as yet how that demand would be replied to. They must not 
jump toa conclusion from the one or two telegrams that had been tlashed from 
Cape Race. If time were given to the American people and the American 
Government to find out that they had been wrong in their estimate of the law, 
and that the public opinion not only of England but of Europe, and not only 
of Europe but of the Americans in Europe, was against them, he had still hope 
that they would acknowledge their position and give up the men. (Cheers.) But 
he would go to the extreme supposition. Suppose they refused ; Suppose that 
they considered international law was on their side, and that they were not bound 
by that law to restore Messrs, Mason and Slidell and their two secretaries—what 
were we todo then? There were very many who would instantly say, ‘Go to war ;’ 
but he believed these were only such as desired war. Now, he cared as much 
for the honour of our flag and the interests of neutrals as any of these gentlemen ; 
but he said he would not go to war until he liad tried every honourable means to 
avert it. (Cheers.) And if he were asked what course he would pursue, they 
had the best possible course foreshadowed, in as solemn a manner as it could 
possibly be, five years ago, when, at the conclusion of the great war into which 
this country had been drifted, the plenipotentiaries assembled at Paris for the 
purpose of arranging the treaty of peace agreed, “im the name of their Govern. 
ments, that they would, before appealing to arms, have recourse in future, as far 
as circumstances would allow, to the good offices of a friendly Power.” Well, 
then, let them consider whether, in case of the refusal of the American Govern- 
ment to give up these men, we could not avoid fighting and resort to this principle 
of arbitration. He would at once say that there were some questions which he 
would not arvitrate ; and among these was the right of England to refuse at the 
bidding of any Power, be it despotic or democratic, or both, to give up any 
political fugitive who might have a claim to our protection. He would as 
soon arbitrate the trial by jury, or any other great prerogatives of free English- 
men. (Cheers.) It lad been the pride of this country to be the refuge tor all 
fugitives who had a claim to our protection; but that was not really the ques- 
tion in this case. ‘Fhe real question was, had or had not these Soutiiern gentle- 
men such claims? He thought they had, and he had no doubt his hearers 
thought so too. (Hear, hear.) Tne English lawyers thought they had. ‘The 
French were more confident than the English lawyers ; but the American lawyers 
—at least we were told so by the politicians—thought they had not. Well, then, 
this was a question of international law—a question upon which, if it were a dis- 
pute between him and one of his hearers, they might hive barristers, who would 
talk hours and hours against each other upon it. Now was not this precisely the 
sort of case upon which we might try arbitration instead of war, and appeal 
to a neutral Power to decide whether these gentlemen had or had not a claim to 
the protection of our flag ?” 


_ 








After further arguments in favour of arbitration, Mr. Forster con 
cluded thus : 

“ By so doing we shonld establish a principle that would be of incalculable 
advantage hereafter—that a great and powerful nation like England, outraged 
and insulted upon the tenderest point, was so careful of civilization, and so careful 
not to shed the blood of kinsmen, that it was willing not to fight, but to leave 
the question to be decided by another Power. It would be a precedent of peace 
for ail other nations, such as future generations would bless us for having esta- 
blished. Mr. Forster resumed his seat amid loud applause. 

After a vote of confidence in Mr. Forster had been unanimously car- 
ried, the following resolution was proposed, aud also adopted 
unanimously : 

‘“* That this meeting, while participating in the general indignation at the 
outrage committed on our flag by an American officer, in forcibly removing 
certain passengers from a British steamer, is yet impressed with the conviction 
that it isthe duty of our Government, as ruling over a civilized and Christian 
people, not to hurry us into a war with our American kinsmen, unless it shall 
first have been clearly ascertained that justice cannot be obtained from the 
Government of the United States either by diplomatic representations or by 
means of an appeal to arbitration, according tu tue principles agreed upon at the 
Paris Conference in 1856.” 


— ———— = = 

Che Caurt. 
DecemBer 29,.—Divine service was perfornied at Osborne this morn- 
ing before his Majesty the King of the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, 
Prince Arthur, Princess Helena, Princess Louise, Princess Leiningen, 
Princess Hohenlohe, and Prince Louis of Hesse. 

The Rev. G. Prothero officiated. 

The Queen continues to have good nights, and is tranquil. 


_, 7 
NOTICE. 

Subscriptions to the “ Frrenp or Ixpra,” and “ OverLanp Frrenp or Inpra,” will 
be received by Mr. A. E. Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London, 


Terms: 
Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
* Frienp ov INpia” coos £2 10s, 
£2 Us. 





Erratom.—In the review of Mr. Furnivall’s Edition of “The History of the Holy 
Graal,” in our last number, first column, 11 lines from bottom, for Johnson's Ship 
read Solomon's Ship; 12 lines from bottom, for the reck Peritous read the rock Perilous. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

sete: pices 

(Per Hansa vid Southampton.) 

New York, Dee. 21. 
Tue latest despatches received from Washington all agree in stating 
that Lord Lyons has not yet presented any oilicial demands to Mr. 
Seward on the Trent affair. 

The New York Times and the Herald both state that Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell will be delivered up to England. 

The Herald, however, in an angry article, says that when the re- 
bellion is crushed outstanding accounts against Kngland can then 
better be settled than now. 

The New York World states that the general impression in Wash- 
ington is, that the matter will be amicably settled, and adds: “There 
are signs which indicate that the subject will be referred to the 
arbitrament of all maritime nations, but Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
will not be surrendered under any circumstances. There still exists 
a feverish under-current of popular feeling on the question, but 
nothing decisive can be ascertained—whether Lord Lyons has made 
any demands, or what the demands are, A strong impression pre- 
vails that the matter will not lead to war.” 

It is reported that among the papers transmitted to the Senate on 
Mexican affairs there is a project of a treaty between America and 
Mexico, which provides that the Federal Government shall pay 
11,000,000 dollars to Mexico, to be applied to the satisfaction of the 
English and French claims, in return for the grant to America of com- 
mercial privileges, and the right of transit across Mexican territory 
for troops and munitions of war. 

It is thought that the Senate will confirm this treaty. 
is made of a settlement of the Spanish claims. 

New York, Dec. 20. 

A battle is reported in Missouri, in which 1300 Confederates, find- 
ing themselves surrounded by the Federal forces, surrendered with 
their baggage and equipments. 

Reports are current that 
Galveston. 

One hundred and twenty thousand pounds of Sea Island cotton 
have arrived at New York from Beaufort. Four hundred thousand 
pounds more are reported ready to be shipped. ; 

Vice-President Stephens, of the Southern Confederacy, is said to 
be seriously ill. 


No mention 


the Confederates have evacnated 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Exce-»GE, Fripay Eventne. 
Ur io the close of the year the denand for money was active, and no 
business was done anywhere below the Bank minimum of 3 per cent. 
Occasionally even higher terms were asked. With the commencement 
of 1862, however, the pressure has subsided, and the general tendency 
is towards increased ease. Everything appears to betoken a very 
abundant supply of capital, with probably lower rates of discount. _ 
On the Stock Exchange money was also in demand in the beginning 
of the week, and loans on Government securities were charged 2} to 
3 per cent, The terms, however, have since receded to 1} to 2 per 
cent. 
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The news from America caused a considerable rise in the fands, | 
from which a reaction took place that was only partial. Compared 
with last week, Consols are quoted 12 per cent. higher, the price both 
for money and the present account being 924, 2. The next settlement | 
is fixed for the 6th of February, and the final transactions for that 
period were at 92%, 4. 

Other Government securities have been in fair demand, the Indian 
Five per Cent. Stock continuing especially buoyant, and closing at | 
106, L063, or 2} per cent. higher than last Friday. 

Foreign Stocks have likewise shown buoyaney, particularly Turkish 
Six per Cents. Mexican also improved, but ‘subsequent]) experi- 
canal a relapse on the unsatisfactory intelligence from Mexico of the 
rejection by the Congress of a convention respecting the bondholders’ 
claims which had been arranged between the English Ambassador and 
the Government. The Certificates of the confiscated interest on the | 
Spanish debt have been in request, from a belief that the Madrid Go- | 
vernment will have shortly to do ‘something towards satisfying these 
claims. 

The Railway market has advanced with Consols. Midland, Lanea- | 
shire and Yorkshire, Caledonian, and one or two other stoc ks, were 
especially buoyant, bei sing very scarce for transfer. The principal spe-| 
culators for a fall have also been buying in to close thei ir accounts, | 
The rise has been fully maintained, and the market remains with a 
strong appearance, 

Calne and Foreign descriptions have also improved, Canadian | 
more particularly. American securities have been little aoe 
by the later news, but are occasionally higher. 

Colonial Government Debentures have all risen, Canadian Five pet 
Cents being now quoted 96 to 98, 

The arrivals of specie this week have been 449,000/, from the West 
Indies, 53,000/. from Brazil, and 80,0007. from New York. The 
exports include 50,0002. to Halifax on’ Government account. A sum 
of 121,810/. will also be sent to the East by the packet of to-morrow. 

About 10,0002. in gold was bought by the Bank to-day, 

At a meeting of the London Dock Company this afternoon, a divi-| 
dend was declared for the six months ending last November, of 14 per 
cent. The business during that period was stated to have been 
satisfactory. 













PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Friday Friday 
3 per Cent Consols ..........sereee+« #2} Bank Stock, 5 per COMb cemcersecsne 236 
Ditto for Account e 923 | India Stock, 104 POP CONE seseceree = 
3 per Cents Reduce 91g (Exchequer Bb ills, 2d. perdiem ...! 13 pm 


New 3 per Cents 
Annuities Isso 


M1¢ | Exchequer Bonds, 400/ 
India Bonds, 4 per C 





FOREIGN FUNDS, 
otation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 


(Last Official Qu 






































































Austrian.. 3 p. Ct) French..... tip. Ct —f.— 
Belgian -—- oe Mexican .. _ 271 
Ditto .... _ — Peruvian. an) quam 
Brazilian.. _- — (Portuguese om 454 
Buenos Ayres.. -| — | Russian a _ Yas 
Chilian. —| — /|Sardinian, _-|— 
Danish. — — (Spanish ........ == moa 
Ditto _— — (Ditto New Deferrec , = 4g 
Dutch (Ex. _— eee. BNNND PIIUO ecaveercccvessenceseanseces li; 
Ditto —! —— /Turkish ..... — 74 
French .ccccoscccccccceseesesseres i mol, —C. | VEMeEZUCIA.......cccccccccccceces eed | 223 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
RatLways— | Banks— 
Sristol and EXCtCT........0sccceees —_— Australasian ........ 695 
Caledonian ..........++++« lus} British North Ameri . . 7 
Chester and Holyhea ——— | CTY srevneceneee : w4 
Eastern Counties ......... i |} Colonial —_— 
Edinburgh and Glasgo 91 Commercial of London ... -— 
Glasgow and South-Western...) —— | Engl. Scottish & Austral.¢ hart i 17? 
Great Northern ........0.c0.sesss00 | 1i4 RUROT cop cavsveveeesnevsnentnbsenmnegs _—- 
Great South. and W los London and County . S74 
Great Weste#rn ......0.02..0.cc0c0000 Got Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Austre alia 243 
Lancashire and Yo rk lis London Joint Stock seid aad 
Lancaster and Carlisle 200 London and Westminster 694 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast} 1164 | National Bank ., _— 
London and Blackwall .......... | 56 | National Provineis -—— 
London and North-Western.... 935 New South Wale oe 
London and South-Western...) 4 Oriental ....... BA 
Manchester,She ftield & L incoln 453 Ottoman ...... 18 
I cx sreveccacusscennssovennenves ' 131} Provincial Of Ireland . 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland)! South Australia .. : 31g 
en ji— Union of Australis | B8% 
North-Eastern—berwick 102 Union of London .. ‘ 238 | 
North-Eastern—York . | CTUEET ecascocccaveeseverestensessseteenes | 
Oxford, W or.& Wolve —_— Docks— | | 
Scottish Central... .|— East and West India .......0...-] 1244 
Scottish Midland .... |— | 594 
South-astern and Dover. Wis — 
Eastern of Franc ou ——— 
East Indian............ 100. MISCELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbou —. Australian Agricultural ......... —- 
Grand Trank of Ca 20 British American Land . —— 
Great Indian Peninsular.. ay | Canada.. 100 
Great Western of Canada.... 10 | erty 1 oF i 
Paris and Lyons ............... os Elec re — 
MINEs- Gene oral St siti 263 
eS ae — | London Discount.. oe) — 
Brazilian [mperis —— National Diseount..... we 43 
Ditto St. John de i Key. 524 Peninsular and Oriental Steam, —— 
Cobre Copper..... | ——— | Royal Mail Steams ...........00. 72 | 
Rhymney Lron .....+.+0006 —_ South Australian .............000. -—-- 
BIRTHS. 


At Beechland, the wife of Captain the Hon. C 

On the 26th inst., Lady Norreys, of a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Lady Mary Hope Vere, of a daughter. 

On the 30th ult., at Godmersham Park, Kent, the Viscountess St. Vincent, of a 
8O0n. 


C. Chetwynd, of a son, stillborn. 


DEATH. 
At Chesham-place, aged 73, Louisa, relict of Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, first 
Chief Justice of Madras, and daughter of the late Sir William Burroughs, Bart., of 
Castle Bagshaw, Cavan, 


liberation of Italy, 


| himself into the 


‘itself by means other than force w 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
acitaiacioa! 
THE RISE OF THE TIDE. 
| re attitude of England throughout the year has been 
one of unbroken observation. Lazily has the old 
athlete, conscious of magnificent vigour and nerves recruited 
by long quiescence, stretched himself on the sand, armed to 


the teeth, to watch the game played as if for his amusement 
| in the world-wide arena. 


There has been nothing to occupy 
him at home. The year in Great Britain has, on the whole, 
been one of prospe rity, and of the content which full-fed men 
/however prone to grumbling, ‘an never entirely conceal. 
Parliament has occupied itself chiefly with negations. All 
changes which might affect the constitution have been re- 
jected, the sound and the unsound alike, and the people, if 
not altogether pleased with the postponement of their 
schemes, have, half laughing and half annoyed, gen erally 
| acquiesced. Reforms have been laid aside as inconvenient. 
The hundred questions still pending between labour and 
capital have by consent been post pone d. Even the repre- 
sentation of working-men, the one improvement all classes 
are agreed sooner or later to accept, has been passed over in 
the hope that the dangerous > taems of government by 
numerical foree, which hang on to the skirts of that reform, 
—_ drop off of themselves. In the middle of the session 

Mr. Gladstone, after a contest which to those who remember 
1846 seemed tame, swept away the last relics of protection, 
and commerce is now as free as the misfortunes and blunders 
of past centuries will as yet permit it to be. None of our 
statesmen of the front rank have disappeared, and though 
England has at the close of the year been plunged into 
mourning, it has as yet had no walainien whereby to test 
the extent of its politic al loss, and mourns as yet only for the 
accomplished Prince and for the grief of a beloved Queen. 
There has been ample leisure to watch foreign affairs, and a 
rich repayment for the trouble of watching them. It has 
been as if our eyes were suddenly opened to see the forest 
trees grow. There is not a principle known in polities which 
has not been developing its results within the year in the 
most rank luxuriance. The birth of one first-class Power, 
and the death-sickness of another; the emancipation of forty 
millions of slaves, and the foundation of an empire with 
slavery for its corner-stone; the efiort to establish an oligarchy 
within the United States, and to oetroyer a constitution in 
Austria; passive resistance tried in Hungary and Poland, 
and armed insurrection suecessful America; intervention 
in Syria, and a writ of distraint placed on Mexico; the laws 
of the sea suddenly brought into fierce and passionate dis- 
cussion ; one mighty revolution begun, and two others visibly 
about to commence—surely here are the materials from which 
the new generation may learn at once the wisdom which it 
cost their fathers generations of toil and suffering to acquire. 
They are, we believe, learning it, for the year 1861, with all 
its commotions and its misery, has been on the whole a year 
of increasing progress. Europe has directly advanced, and 
even if we consent to call Americans on both sides lunaties, 
their struggle but furnishes one more proof how “ blindly 
the wicked work the righteous will of Heaven,” 

Throughout Europe the advance has been perceptible. In 
France, though the Cwsar has reigned with unbroken power 
throughout the year, raising new forces, menacing Italy, and 
forcing on Europe huge armies and profligate expenditure, 


‘though his agents have still further limited the freedom of 


the press, and interfered incessantly with the tribunals, still 
Cyesarism has found its limit. The Emperor, early in Fe- 
bruary, was obliged, or was willing, toallow the Corps Légis- 
latif' a novel freedom of speech, and Paris listened once more 
to honest and bitter debate. Speaker after speaker rose to 
denounce the policy of the administration, the efforts for the 
the insults offered to Rome, the enormous 
expenditure on armaments which would have for result the 
creation of a second and rival state in the Mediterranean. 


They were answered as they would have been in England, 


Ist March, an Imperial Prince stepped 
arena, and defended the policy of his cousin 
in a speech, the echoes of which are still ringing in the 
Senate. The speech was a dangerous one, and alarmed 
rather than quieted Europe, but for the Empire to defend 
was of itself a gain. Still 
greater was the advance when, on the 12th November, the 
Emperor, in a decree published in the Moniteur, acknow= 
poe that he had spent too much, that the Empire had in- 

reased the uncovered debt to forty millions, and that he 


and at last, on 
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must surrender his prerogative of opening supplementary 
credits. A new Senatus-consultum extended the right to 
discuss, and though much of the apparent force of these 
concessions was explained away by M. Troplong, still the 
decree itself added strength, pro tanto, to the relics of the 
Parliamentary system still existing in France, and the de- 
ficit is a new guarantee for the continued peace of Europe. 

In Italy the advance has been less striking, but is still 
perceptible. The cause of orderly freedom in that country 
has indeed sustained one terrible loss, but principles, fortu- 
nately for mankind, can outlive even those who give them 
executive force. With Italy just constituted as a kingdom, 
and all but acknowledged by Europe, with the prize for 
which his life had been spent just within his grasp, 
Count Cavour, first of European as of Italian states- 
men, was killed by his physicians, and it seemed for the 
moment as if, with her pilot struck by the lightning, the 
ship must inevitably go to pieces. No greater testimony 
was ever offered to the merits of Cavour than the shout of 
exultation with which the enemies of freedom honoured his 
obsequies, but malignity, as usual, was short-sighted. The 
Emperor of the French acknowledged Italy. The nation 
found in Baron Ricasoli a man of iron will and inflexible 
probity, a successor worthy of Cavour, and the place of the 
genius he could not bring to the cause was supplied by the 

atriotism of the people. The brigandage which infested 

aples was put down with a heavy hand. Sicily was reduced 
to comparative order. A great loan of twenty millions was 
placed upon terms which did not discredit a European mo- 
narchy. A great deficit was met by new taxes, and by induc- 
ing the South to put her shoulder to the heavy burden which 
Piedmont had cheerfully borne along. Parliament was left 
with full and avowed control over the selection of Ministers, 
and a Parliamentary system, so well worked that in a session 
full of most exasperating topics it has never once lost its 
dignity or ceased to remember that the first duty of a con- 
stitutional Chamber is to see that the Executive can march, 
was fairly inaugurated. Rome, indeed, has not been acquired, 
nor Venetia, the latter being still defended by Austria and the 
former by France, but Europe has accepted the dogma that 
the Papacy can exist without temporalities, and Italy is learn- 
ing the truth that unity justifies schism. The Bible is openly 
sold in all the great towns; the monasteries of the South have 
been suppressed without clamour from the mob ; the Chureh 
lands are swelling the revenue of the State; an archbishop 
has been imprisoned for fifty days with universal approval ; 
attacks on the priesthood circulate unrestrained; and the 
Premier of Italy, of a race older than the Crusades, has 
declared in a despatch received with enthusiasm by Italy, 
that if the Church will claim the authority of God it must, 
like God, admit of free will: and threatened, still with ap- 
— that if the temporal power be indeed indissolubly 

ound up with the Papacy, Italy will in the end throw away 
both together. Then at last it may be that the dream will be 
realized, and Italy arise a free, united, and religious people, 
to show to the world what results the unbroken civiliza- 
tion of three thousand years, acting upon a people among 
whom genius is endemic, may produce in the way of new 
and better life, of that highest order of which the Catholic 
Church with its subtle policy always directed to a superna- 
tural idea, is the most complete, though the most corrupted, 
example. 

German movement is always slow, and German thought is 
so free, that her people are less anxious than many inferior 
races for their political enfranchisement. So long as they are 
permitted to think out what a perfect society might be, they 
seem content to accept a very bad one, to consider free 
lectures an apology for an oppressive police, to rate free- 
thinking higher than free speech, and to believe new econo- 
mical principles ample compensation for irreparable deficits. 
Still, during the year, the course of events has been distinctly 
in favour of the great German objects—freedom and unity. 
The Austrian Government, the great opponent of both, has 
sensibly suffered in influence aud in means. The Italian 
war injured alike the prestige and the confidence of her 
army and of her Emperor. The concessions made to Hun- 
gary in the beginning of the year were employed to demand 
rom the Court of Vienna the ancient constitution suspended 
since 1848. The demand was supported in the Diet by M. 
Deak, who rose in one session to the first place among Hun- 
garian politicians, in speeches which obtained for his cause 
the sympathy of Europe, and seemed for a moment to influ- 
ence the Emperor. The evil destiny of the Hapsburgs, how- 
ever, intervened, the Emperor refused all concessions, levied 
taxes by force, and found himself deprived of all but the 








forced adhesion of half his subjects. The double contest 
made the financial crisis almost unendurable, the debt rose 
to two hundred millions, the deficit to twenty-one, and the 
Austrian Empire, paralyzed at once by discontent and by 
poverty, ceased to control Germany. With the decline of 
their protector, the smaller princes began to quake. In 
Gotha, the Duke placed his troops at the disposal of the 
Prussian Government, and declared himself virtually a 
Prussian subject. The Duke of Baden expressed his readi- 
ness to follow his example. The Saxon Chamber sup- 
ported Prussia against their King, the people of Hanover 
proposed to contribute to the Prussian fleet, and an in- 
trigue, commenced by the smaller Powers to form a third 
State within Germany, fell through from popular oppo- 
sition. At the same time the Prussians themselves 
returned a Chamber so liberal as to frighten the King, - 
supported an unpopular Foreign Minister, because it was 
believed he would help to reorganize Germany, and 


‘| forbade assistance to Austria against the plan for Italian 


unity. Above all, the King himself, though filled appa- 
rently with ideas about the sanctity of his title, has helped 
to coerce the Upper House by altering the mode of election, 
has expressed himself friendly to the creation of a fleet, that 
shibboleth of the German unionists, and has above all re- 
jected French offers, through fear of losing his German 
popularity. Little positive has been accomplished, for, as we 
said, these Germans are tardy, and years are to them as they 
were to Hilpa and Shalum, but still the negative progress, 
the removal of obstacles in the way, has steadily advanced, 
and the population has become accustomed to the idea that 
Prussia is the natural leader of Germany. Internally 
but little seems to have been accomplished for freedom, but 
the Prussian Parliament has asserted successfully its right 
to prevent a meditated alliance, and the King has promised 
his eonsent to bills which will directly advance the Liberal 
cause. Even in Austria there has been an apparent deference 
to constitutional spirit which is as satisfactory as any other 
form of “the homage which vice pays to virtue.” The Con- 
stitution decreed on 26th February, has not as yet come into 
honest operation, but laws which secure to every one arrested 
a speedy trial have been proposed, the Press has been left 
free to criticize as well as to applaud, and the Monarchy has 
submitted its financial measures to a representative body, 
thus conceding publicity if not control. 

The greatest advance, however, not only in the country 
itself, but through a reflex action in Germany and the entire 
Continent, has been made in Russia. Early in the year the 
Czar announced that the time had arrrived to complete the 
long-cherished project of his family, the enfranchisement of 
the serfs. Despite the opposition of his nobles, he perse- 
vered, and on 3rd of March, a decree appeared which 
liberated the whole body of Russian serfs from personal 
slavery. The Russian, from 3rd of March, 1863, is de- 
clared to be absolutely free. Unfortunately, the peasantry, 
though thirsty for freedom, so thirsty that the accidental 
death of the Czar would probably have been the signal 
for a massacre of the nobles, believed that the culti- 
vated land belonged to them. They refused to make 
any agreements for payment of rent, and await the day of 
liberation in a condition, soto speak, of armed expectancy 
which bodes ill for Russia. On the other hand, the nobles, 
though unable to contend with the Emperor and the serfs 
together, have determined, if they cannot remain despots, to 
secure some freedom of action and some influence on political 
affairs. They demand, therefore, first, the right of local self- 
government, such as exists in the villages—which are as free 
as English municipalities—and, secondly, a constitution 
more or less aristocratic. The Emperor makes no sign of 
compliance, but his need of money is urgent, and he is about, 
it is said, to convoke an Assembly of Notables aud remove 
the censorship from the press. He has also promised to as- 
semble the Diet of Finland, a concession of much moment, 
and betrays, except in Poland, a tendency to follow instead 
of resisting the spirit of the age. In that country alone has 
the appearance of freedom receded. Owing te some un- 
fortunate demonstrations in Warsaw, the Russian troops, on 
Sth June, attacked the people. ‘The Poles stood to be shot 
down with a courage whioh extorted the admiration of their 
foes, and the consequent hatred displayed by all classes of 
the population, together with some fear of French intrigues, 
induced the Government to declare a state of siege. Still 
the Poles have gained much. A year ago they were hopeless, 
condemned even by Liberals as the Irish of the Continent, and 
wholly without the chance of foreign succour. They have now 
repaired their renown, secured strong sympathy in France 
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and Italy, reasserted their nationality, and, above all, gained 
a foothold among the Russians themselves. The constitu- 
tional party openly proclaims that it looks on the govern- 
ment of Poland by the sword as a discredit to Russia, and a 
danger to her standing in Europe. Externally, therefore, 
Russia, with her serfs to conciliate, her army to reconstruct, 
her internal police to create, and her nobles in fear for their 
property and lives, may be considered paralyzed for evil, 
while internally the Constitutional party daily acquire 
strength from circumstances as well as from their own action. 
Above all, the last system of predial slavery existing in 
Europe has been brought to a close. 

It is difficult at first to convince Englishmen that the 
American civil war tends directly to advance the cause of 
liberty. The wickedness, and above all the causelessness, of 
that war, have been dwelt on till the public, exasperated at 
once by their losses and by the habitual arrogance of American 
speakers, have almost lost sight of the meaning of the struggle. 
It is needless to go over events so fresh in all memories, and 
the following deductions will not at least be denied. The 
disruption has strengthened the Executive, has greatly 
diminished the power of the mob, and may lead to a revision 
of the constitution in the English or limited suffrage sense. 
The war itself has, by exhausting the South, prevented her 
development into Mexico, and the formation of a slave em- 
pire round the Gulf. If successful, it should lead directly to 
the entire extinction of slavery, as an institution which offers 
a permanent inducement to rebellion. If unsuccessful, it 
will at once release twenty millions of Anglo-Saxons from 
their connexion with the traffic in human beings, and leave 
them free to live their own life unchecked by deference to 
slave-drivers, and unstained by the one crime which alone 
among criminal acts contains in itself all others. If, then, 
England has not receded from her principles, if government 
be better than mob law, the rule of the intelligent than the 


of secession, brought forward a motion pledging the House 
to support the action of Captain Wilkes, but 1t was passed-by 
by a vote of 109 to 16. The hangers-on of departments 
who prepare the daily telegrams from Washington were 
instructed to point out that as Mason and Slidell’s despatches 
had reached Great Britain, their bodies were of little im- 
portance. Of the opinion of the Cabinet we know directly 
little or nothing, but the President is reported as “ merry” 
as ever, and the Secretary to the Treasury assured a deputa- 
tion of bankers that the difficulty “could be settled by diplo- 
macy or arbitration,” and the banks have in consequence 
pledged themselves for the present not to suspend specie 
payments. There has been no popular outbreak, nobody 
has suggested that “ Britishers” should be “ lynched,” or 
‘that Lord Lyons should be hanged for giving “aid and com- 
| fort” to the rebels, or that America should act in any way 
‘independent of international law. Above all, there is not the 
jleast evidence of any desire to patch up a peace with the 
‘South, or escape for one moment from the internal issue. 
|The very first assurance published to encourage the people 
|was that by January the rebellion would be at an end, 
jand the absurdity of the assertion is an additional proof 
of the official anxiety to keep the popular mind fixed on the 
civil war. 

We are bound, greatly as we desire an honourable peace, 
| not to omit the few facts which wear a somewhat less plea- 
sant aspect. It does not appear as yet that we have any 
| distinct utterance from the Executive, for the President is 
'no more bound by Mr. Chase’s promises than he was by 
Mr. Cameron’s speeches in favour of emancipation. It seems 
| probable that Mr. Seward, in whose mind “ dodges” are diplo- 
macy, may still suggest some evasive course, intended only 
to consume the time, and may carry on his delays until Lord 
Lyons feels himself compelled by his instructions to retire. 
| That would be almost equivalent to war, for though we need 











rule of the masses, slavery than freedom, self-restrained | not at once commence the campaign, some excitable American 
courage than purposeless turbulence, the disruption, what- | captain is certain, under those circumstances, to do some act 
ever its territorial result, must be counted among the events | which would make the public feeling in England uncon- 
of 1861 which have conduced to progress. With Imperial-|trollable. We have no hint yet of the spirit of the army of 
ism in France surrendering prerogatives, and Imperialism in | the Potomac, and above all no evidence that the Federal 
Austria talking of constitutions, Italy rising into her place | Government is eager to escape from the complications its 
as a constitutional Power, Germany blindly groping towards | ill-advised tolerance of outrage has created. Still, taking 
unity, Russia voluntarily freeing her serfs, and America | all these facts into consideration, remembering the extreme 





driven as by an avenging Providence into the path of eman- 
cipation, 1861 can only be pronounced a year of great though 
fitful advance, 





THE LATEST NEWS FROM AMERICA. 


\ prospects of peace have improved, for the Americans 

have been startled into decorum and moderation. The 
British demand for redress acted upon an excitable people 
like a cold douche on a drunkard, producing first irritation, 
then bewilderment, and then a return to sober sense. Up 
to the 16th of December, when they had heard only of 
English excitement, the papers were still full of elation, fully 
convinced that remonstrance would be confined to an article 
in the Times or a speech in the House of Commons. Even 
on that day, the World, a paper considered to be respectable, 
ended a long article with the assertion that sooner than give 
up Slidell and Mason, all American men would sink in the 
sea and leave the continent tothe women. Further evidence, 
however, dispelled many of these illusions. The rapid col- 
lection of transports, the despatch of the troops to Canada, 
the order to the Guards to be ready for active service, the 
seizure of saltpetre, the addresses of the Naval reserve, 
and, above all, the letters sent from influential Americans in 
London, convinced all men not wilfully deaf that England 
was roused at last, and that the only alternative was a just 
conciliation or war. Then at last the politicians began to 
reflect, to take stock, as it were, of their position, to remem- 
ber that whatever the other results of a maritime war, it 
must at least cost them the South. The papers became sud- 
denly decent. The Tribune, still the most powerful of Re- 
publican organs, bade its readers press on to the suppression 
of the rebellimm The World deprecated the bluster it had 
but then been employing. The Times wrote of the grave re- 
a pressing upon the President. Even in the interior, 
thongh the local reports are full uf what Americans call 
patriotism, there are signs of thoughtfulness and alarm. So 
rapid was the fall in the public pulse that the friends of the 
South began to fear that the war would miss fire after all. 
The Herald screamed for war and the confiscation of nine 
hundred millions of dollars in stocks and bonds owing to 
British subjects. Mr. Vallandigham, of Ohio, a secret friend 


rapidity with which Americans act when they mean action, 
recollecting the vote of a million dollars for boats on the 
Mississippi made after the English demand had reached 
Congress, and recalling, what we so often forget, the shrewd- 
ness of the American character, we cannot but hope that, 
time for reflection having been given, the Federal statesmen 
will act on the truth that justice can never involve dis- 
honour. 

If they surrender Slidell and Mason, the dispute, so far 
from embittering the relations between the two countries, will 
tend greatly to theirimprovement. The mist which has risen 
i between the two nations will be at once dispelled. The 
Northerners will lose the delusion that England dreads war 
with them ; we shall lose the delusion that they are seeking for 
war with us. Above all, the Americans will be at last con- 
| vineed that international law depends on considerations other 
than the will of a Republican President, and must be obeyed 
even when it happens to do the precise thing it was intended 
to do—viz. keep national passion within bounds other than 
the national rage. The total absence of any rival Power on 
the Continent seems to have disturbed their judgment, till 
| even their officers are disposed to consider international law 

something framed for their hurt. The captain of the Iro 
quois, for example, has just reported his expedition in chase of 

the Sumter to Martinique. He did, as we stated a fortnight 
ago, risk war, and he concludes his narrative with the following 
almost incredible query : 

“TJ shall be glad to understand from the Government 
whether they wish me to respect international law in the 
case of the Sumter, which gives her so great immunity, and 
makes every foreign port her asylum.” 

Obviously, Captain Palmer believes that an order from the 
President not to respect international law will at once re- 
move that encumbrance, and leave him free to seize his ene- 
mies in Martinique or in the Thames. It is this spirit, far 
_more than the more offensive habit of bluster which threatens 
the peace of the world, and of which the Americans, if they 
wish their diplomacy to be respected, must speedily get them- 
selves rid. England desired no war with them when they 
were still united, and desires it still less now when every 
shot to be fired must help to establish an empire founded on 
| the basis of slavery, but not even for that great cause can we 
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tolerate international anarchy. The crisis has this timé 
passed, and if the Americans will but display habitually the 
moderation and gravity they seeni to have shown in this 
exceptional case, they may have years of peace to recruit 
from the wounds which civil war, however just in its origin 
or wise in its prosecution, is only too certain to inflict. 





KINGLAKE’S THEOREM. 


R. Kinglake takes a scientific interest in international 


politics, and has established a “theorem” of his own, | 
at least to his own satisfaction; not, indeed, a rigidly uni- | 


versal theorem, but one which holds good, he tells us, for all 
ordinary cases, for all except what the mathematicians call 
“singular values” of the variable elements. We need not 
enlarge on the blessings of any new theorem on such a sub- 
ject, if it can only get itself established. They are patent to 
all eyes. We will come at once to the important theorem 
which Mr. Kinglake has discovered. In his own words it is 
as follows: 

“Tn the policy of States a sentiment can never govern. The rela 
tions between various States will always, or almost always, be go- 
verned by their great interests.” 

If this be true, it is no doubt a principle of vast import- 


ance, and should continue to be known by Mr. Kinglake’s | 


name. But unfortunately we are supplied with no demon- 
stration, only with one of the instances in which the truth is 
exemplified. It appears to have been inductively reached 
by abstraction, not a@ priori. Mr. Kinglake sees its in- 
fluence in the recent policy of England on the American 
question, but does not, of course, build so broad a truth on 
80 narrow a foundation. He says: . 

“The people of the North had perhaps some sort of ground for 
supposing that the strong feeling which this country entertained on 


| in the highest sense which Europe reaped from it, seems to 
have had an origin by no means explicable by the theory of 
enlightened self-interest. As far as we are able to form any 
| judgment at all, the policy pursued in all great international 
| struggles is determined primarily by the passion and senti- 
tment of peoples or their rulers, and secondarily only, and in 
;a very much smaller degree, by an enlightened self-interest. 
| We should be disposed to degrade Mr. Kinglake’s main 
'“law” to the position of a modifying disturbing influence ; 
in fact, to read “sentiment” or “ passion” for “ interest,” 
and “ interest” for “ sentiment.” 

Perhaps Mr. Kinglake would have been a little less wide of 
the truth if he had laid down his principle only with regard to 
the secondary parties to a great struggle, and admitted to the 
_ full the overpowering effect of passion and sentiment on the 
original combatants. No doubt the scale into which nations 
| throw their influence, when they are not engaged as prin- 
| cipals, is much oftener determined by a calm view of conse- 
quences than is the course taken by the original parties to a 
national conflict. If the national temper be not warmly 
excited, milder considerations have room to operate, and in- 
terest will be fully weighed. But even then a sentiment 
which does not amount to a passion will generally outweigh 
a selfish interest. We were not directly concerned either 
with the Greek, or the Italian, or the Hungarian revolution. 
In the strict sense of the term, the interest of England was 
rather opposed to all these movements as embarrassing to 
commerce, aud was strongly opposed to the extension of 
French influence in Italy. Yet, in all these cases, the sen- 
timent of sympathy so far triumphed over our interest in 
peace, that our influence, so far as it was exerted at all, was 
exerted strongly on the revolutionary side. And no doubt 
exactly the same inference may be drawn from the attitude 








the subject of slavery might affect the course which we should take | 
when the Southern States became separated from the North. ‘They | 
seemed to think that on that ground we should at once have de- | 
clared for them in order to abolish the evil which we had always de- 
nounced. We did nothing of the sort; and from what has happened | 
I draw a lesson in support of a principle which I have always en- | 
forced—that in the salen of States a sentiment can never govern.” — | 

This leaves us rather in the dark as to the avenue of proof 
by which Mr. Kinglake has approached this great and 
abstract principle. And it is not very easy to supply from | 
the resources of our own minds the path of induction by | 
which he has been led to it. We are bafiled at once by the 
vagueness of the terms and the greatness of the inference. | 
Is it a principle for all time, or only of the modern world | 
and the present century? Does “sentiment” include “ pas- | 
sion,” or only the national “tastes” ? Both these questions | 
are essential to our understanding the gist of the theorem | 
itself. Mr. Kinglake should have prefixed a few metaphy- | 
sical definitions to his political Elements. As it is, we. 
can vm | approach it by such light as we have. 

Tried by ordinary instances, and taking “ sentiment” and 
“interest” in their ordinary sense, it does not strike us as a 
very happy generalization of historical fact. Would it offer 
a solution of the combinations among the petty Greek States 
in the Peloponnesian war, for example? Had _ political sen- 
timent nothing to do with the sides assumed in that war? 
Were the “ comprehensive interests” of the minor States the 
principal moving force in ranging the partisans of Sparta 
and of Athens? Were the Crusades the fruit of comprehen- 
sive interests? Was the English invasion of France under 
the Plantagenets due to the pressure of great interests ? Had 
sentiment and passion nothing to do with the wars of the 
Roses ? Are we to exclude sentiment from all influence over 
the Huguenot and Puritan struggles,—and from the conflict 
between Spain and England in the days of the Armada? Are 
the great European wars of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth century, the wars of Louis XLV. with England 
and the Low Countries, the War of the Succession in Spain, 
and the bias of the various parties to those great struggles, 
to be interpreted without any consideration of political sym- 
pathies, taste, or feeling ? 

Even if Mr. Kinglake meant only to limit his principle to 
our own enlightened age, we have no less difficulty in tracing 
the course of his thought. If direct national interests were 
the primary stimulus to the great war with revolutionary 
France, and if political passions, sentiments, and predilec- 
tions, had nothing to do with the formation of the Holy 
Alliance and its policy, the history of that period must much 
need rewriting. Again, it is surely a hard saying to ascribe 
our policy with regard to the Greek revolution to a cold and 
comprehensive view of English interests? Aud certainly 
the Crimean war, though we do not dispute the advantage 


of England towards the Northern and Southern States of 
America. It is not true that our interests have overruled 
our sympathies, though it is unfortunately true that our 


| irritation at Northern boastfulness and insolence—which we 


suppose is at least as much of a national “ sentiment” as our 
detestation of slavery—has overruled, in great measure, our 
deep-rooted aversion to the fundameutal institution of the 
South. 

On the whole, then, and speaking with due reserve of the 
possible effect which Mr. Kinglake’s withheld demonstra- 
tion might take upon our reason, we are strongly disposed 
to regard this great theorem of his as very nearly the con- 
verse of the truth. “ Kinglake’s theorem” strikes us as a 
pure illusion. 





THE REVENUE. 
HE Revenue returns for the year are certainly not—so 
far as we can at present see—favourable to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s estimate. They show a large deficiency on both 
Excise and Income tax as compared with that estimate,—a 
deficiency which may, of course, be rectified by the revenue of 
the quarter that has still to run before the financial year comes 
to its close, but which for the present must be acknowledged 
to look unsatisfactory. There is a considerable surplus on 
the Customs revenue, but nothing that can nearly counter- 
balance the loss on the Excise and Property tax. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that the comparison with last year 
—after a change in the rate of taxation—is simply delusive, 
As regards both Excise, which has lost a quarter’s paper duty, 
and Income tax, which has lost a half-year’s extra penny, 
the return for the three quarters ending 31st December, 
1861, can only be profitably compared with Mr. Gladstone’s 
estimate ; the comparison with 1860 being entirely immate- 
rial. Mr. Gladstone’s original estimate was as follows for 
Excise and Property tax, for the year ending 31st March, 
18S6L: 


Excise . 19,463,0002; less 675,0007. lost by 18.788,0000. 
paper duty, or ‘ F “ . ‘ . t sigtiee 
Property tax 11,200,00072. less 850,0002. lost by 10,350,0002 
. ee . . he a3 : . * 200, 00U/, 
the diminution of the tax to 9d., ox . on | 


| Now the produce for the three quarters is : 


Excise .  . 13,288,000/. leaving 5,500,0002. to be made up in 
the current quarter. ' 
Property tax 5,938,0002. leaving 4,412,0007. tv be made up in 

the current quarter. 

Now, the only practical yuestion is this: Is it probable 
that the Excise can yield 5,500,000/., and the Property tax 
4,412,000/7. in the current March quarter, and if not, how far 
short of the mark are they likely to fall? 

In the corresponding March quarter of 1861, when the 
paper duty was still on, and the income tax was still 10d., 
the yield was: 
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Excise . ... «+. « £4,873,000 

Property tax . . . . « « + 4,024,000 
and diminishing these amounts by the proper proportion in 
consideration of the reduction of taxation, we should find the 
Excise about . . £4,535,000, or nearly £1,000,000 too little, and 
Property tax about — 3,740,000, or about 672,000 too little. 
There may certainly be some cause which will make the 
current quarter more favourable relatively to the revenue 
of the year than was the same quarter last year in relation 
to the financial year of which it formed a part. And the 
malt tax is, we believe, in arrear. On the other hand, there 
are also considerations in the other direction, at least as re- 
gards the prosperity of the country We are aware that the 
collection of the Income tax, too, is said to be much more 
behindhand this year than last. Still, on the whole, there 
is grave reason to fear a deficit on these two branches of 
revenue, though not so much as 1,670,000/. 

On the other branches of revenue there is-reason to hope 
that there may be a surplus over Mr. Gladstone’s estimate. 
His estimate was for the whole year : 

Customs. . . . . . . «~ £23,585,000 
ee 8,460,000 
eG oe) “ae oy kK 3,150,000 
TOP: + +. ee » 295,000 
Miscellaneous. . . . . . ~~ 1,400,000 
Post Office. . . . . . . 3,500,000 
Chinese Indemnity . . . . . 750,000 





£41,140,000 
which would give for three quarters of the year about 
30,855,000/. The actual amount stands for the three quar- 
ters ending 31st December, 1861: 


Customs. . . . . . « « £17,950,000 
ne ae 6,297,000 
Se ee ee 2,805,000 


2,605,900 
217,479 
967,386 


Post Qlies. « « «© « « 
Crown iends . . 1 «+ 
Miscellarcous . 28 «© « 





£30,S41,865 

to which, if we add the China indemnity money, or the 
proper proportion of it, we shall find a surplus of perbaps 
500,000/7., above Mr. Gladstone’s estimate. In spite of this 
surplus, however, looking to the very large deficiency that 
occurs in Excise and perhaps in Property tax, we shall have 
reason to congratulate ourselves if the actual revenue of 
the year falls short of the Chancellor's estimate by much 
Jess than a million sterling. 


THE SACRED COLLEGE. 
HE whole atmosphere that hangs about the Court of 
Rome is at all seasons so systematically filled with mist, 
that the smallest gap in its density cannot fail to be an} 
occurrence of interest, even though it merely afford a passing | 
peep at the men and objects else jealously shrouded from | 
vulgar sight. In the wake of that turn of fortune which, in 











of ordination to be an adequate equivalent for learning. 
Cardinal Andrea, although not a profound erudite student, 
is yet a prelate who can fairly claim to be superior to man 
of his colleagues in acquirements. Indeed, the office which 
he held of President of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Index, indicates that his qualifications were generally con- 
sidered to be literary. What may have been his pre- 
cise attitude during the many years in which he presided 
over this congregation, we have no means of ascertaining. 
Cardinal Andrea is not a man who has sought public notice 
and courted attention. It is, indeed, confidently asserted, 
that in private he has, on various occasions, expressed to the 
Pope his disapprobation of the policy pursued by the Seere- 
tary of State: but such expostulations were strictly confined 
within the limits of confidential communication. Cardinal 
Andrea never lent himself to overt acts of opposition, from 
the natural indisposition of a Catholic Churchman to in- 
criminate his superior. It was therefore the more startling 
to the public to learn that this hitherto retired prelate 
had taken the resolution to make so distinct a protest 
against what he considered to be an unjustifiable encroach- 
ment upon the privileges of his congregation as is involved 
in resigning its presidency. 

The publication, as it is affirmed surreptitiously, in Flo- 
rence of the letters exchanged between Cardinals Andrea and 
Antonelli on the oceasion, have now made public all the cir- 
cumstances of the case. It appears, then, that an obscure 
point of doctrinal controversy, in reference to which the 
Jesuits charged the theological faculty of Louvain with he- 
resy, had been referred for judgment to the Tribunal of the 
Index, which, after mature deliberation, submitted to the 
Pope for confirmation its distinct opinion against the views 
of the Jesuit accusers. The Pope, however, did not see fit to 
sanction the decision; but of his plenary authority ordered 
a proceeding to which recourse has been had only once since 
Benedict XLV. gave the congregation its present constitu- 
tion, and then, too, at the instigation of the Jesuits who were 
pursuing Gioberti. The point at issue was referred to a new 
inquiry conducted not by the Congregation of the Index, but 
by it in conjunction with the Tribunal of the Holy Office. 
Considering the unambiguous opinion expressed by his col- 
leagues—sixteen out of eighteen members of the board hav- 
ing distinctly concurred, while the two others, Jesuits by 
profession, abstained from attending—Cardinal Andrea felt 
the credit of the Tribunal to have been signally impugned 
by the highest authority in the Church, and therefore deemed 
it incumbent upon himself to resign its presidency. The 
reason for this step he explained in the letters before men- 
tioned, which are written with a remarkable dignity and 
temper. 

In this conflict the point of general interest lies in the fact 
that a member of the highest ecclesiastical body in the Chureh 
has found himselfcalled upon publicly to resist an affront put 
upon his character as a prelate and his dignity as a fune- 
tionary, by the Sovereign Pontiff in pursuance of a line of 
action which is counselled by the influence now in absolute 
ascendancy at the Vatican. The step taken by Cardinal 





spite of himself, has contrived once again to invest a Pope | 
with general importance, Cardinals are also beginning to | Andrea is a protest from within the precints of the Sacred 
emerge from their oblivion, and, in virtue of their prerogatives | College itself against the spirit of the present government 
of creation, to draw attention to the fact of their existence. |of the Church, a protest certainly not less telling in con- 
It is quite natural that from the moment the world has | sequence of its complete freedom from redundant denun- 
acquired a sharp experience of the presence of a Pope in the ciation. As such it has been felt and keenly resented by 
shape of an effective stumbling-block, its curiosity, quickened |the Pope, who has visited Cardinal Andrea, for what he 
by a sense of his mortality, should turn to investigate | considers an act of unnatural rebellion, with sovereign dis- 
the elements of his origin, in the hope of getting rid of pleasure and undisguised disgrace. Thus the Court of Rome, 
the obstinate obstruction. The inveterate doggedness which by making this prelate the victim of its intemperate viru- 
has come over the present occupant of St. Peter’s Chair, lence, has helped him into a position admirably calculated to 
would of course be borne with less impatience, if there were | invest him with the influence of a popular leader in opposi- 
any reasonable grounds forthcoming for a belief that the | tion, if he be inclined to assume the responsibility. It would 
successor who, in a few years at latest, must naturally be be certainly premature to presume that Cardinal Andrea 
called to follow him, were likely to be of a different temper. |is ready for a part which must demand in a prelate of his 
It is in connexion with similar speculations, which are irre- | standing no ordinary boldness and no ordinary disregard for 
pressibly suggested by the critical position of affairs in Rome, annoyance and obloquy. But without veuturing to speculate 
that a peculiar interest attaches itself to such occurrences | upon the limits to which he may be carried under the pro- 
as have brought before the public the name of Cardinal vocation of ill-treatment, and by the tide of further contro- 
Andrea. lversy, we are decidedly justified in holding it to be an occur- 
This prelate has been always one of the most respected rence of some moment at this conjuncture that a diguitary of 
members of the Sacred College. He has borne a character | such rank and authority in the Church should have openly 
for uprightness and honourable independence. His career | declared himself not to concur in the views and principles 
has been free from those imputations of personal motives | which have been adopted with such unrelaxing purpose by 
which are so generally, and with truth, ascribed to the herd of | Pius IX and Cardinal Antonelli. 
ecclesiastic adventurers who throng the Court of Rome.| Of course, the possibility of any practical result coming 
Possessed of private fortune, he did not enter upon the | from a discussion of this kind in the Vatican must depend 
service of the Church with the view merely of grasping pre-|solely on the extent to which secret sympathies may there 
ferment, nor did he consider, as many others, the ceremony | exist in favour of views different from those which actuate 
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its present policy. To ascertain this with any degree’ of 
certitude is, however, an almost hopeless task. For every 
Roman ecclesiastic, on embracing his profession, forthwith 
studiedly effaces every outward feature of individual charac- 
ter, and passes over the whole inner man a veil of the same 
meek and diffident deportment, so that the entire body offers 
to the eye a uniformity baffling all distinction. To the highest 
adepts of hierarchical initiation alone—and to these even 
but in rare and unguarded moments—is it granted to look 
upon the naked humanity of those ecclesiastical natures so 
impenetrably veiled from the gaze of the profane. It might 
as well be expected of a2 Roman ecclesiastic to exhibit him- 
self in public without his clothes as to show himself desti- 
tute of deferential deportment,—an indulgence reserved 
for the seclusion of the innermost closet. It is, therefore, 
out of the question, as is admitted even by those who are 
attached to the Court of Rome, to define with any distinct- 
ness the peculiar characters of the members of the Sacred 
College. It is a constituency of appalling darkness. Still 
there are some few clues which can afford glimpses here 
and there into its constitution, and amongst these are 
such as indicate a certain amount of dissatisfaction with 
the administration of Cardinal Antonelli, and a certain dis- 
position to favour an understanding with the Government 
of Turin. The feeling that actuates this section of the 
Sacred College proceeds probably rather from a sense of 
alarm at the dangers of the season than from any native 
instinct towards liberal opinions. We need not, however, 
quarrel with its source if only it will steadily tend to the end. 
It is admitted that the death of Cardinal Santucci has been 
a serious loss for those who would be disposed to favour a new 
policy. He wasa man of energy and boldness who did not 
shrink from expressing his opinions to the Pope, and was 
well calculated in a Conclave to canvass and direct a party. 
The action of such an individual would have been most im- 
ortant with men who have not arrived at any clear compre- 
vension of what they want, and are, above all, afraid of 
assuming the responsibility of initiation. We do not know 
who is likely to make good the gap he has left behind 
him, but we believe that with a little proper direction 
the elements are forthcoming in the Sacred College for a 
movement towards reform, in the event of this body being 
called upon to elect a new Pope. There are to be found 
many members of the Sacred College who are especially 
impressed with a sense of the dangers that menace the 
Church through the perseverance of the Court of Rome in 
its present attitude. We believe that when Father Passaglia 
urged his scheme for coming to terms with the Italian Go- 
vernment, eight if not nine cardinals conveyed to him the 
expression of their concurrence in his views. Such a number 
would form a formidable nucleus in a Conclave, which, if 
roperly animated and directed, might exercise a large in- 
uence on the next Papal election. It is also satisfactory to 
know, that there is no reason for supposing that any of the 
prelates have since indicated a change of opinion. On the 
contrary, the impressions of those who have the best means 
of obtaining some insight into this dark subject, is to the 
effect that liberal opinions are gaining rather than losing 
ground amongst the cardinals, many of whom are affected 
with a keen sense of personal grievances similar to that 
which Cardinal Andrea has experienced from the Pope and 
Secretary of State. Indeed, it is in the great exteut to 
which the present Sacred College may be considered open 
to the influence of personal passion and personal resent- 
ment, that lies the main obstacle to any safe estimate of 
its possible action. Probably at no time has this august 
body been so destitute of men of tried character and emi- 
nence. Since the advent to power of Cardinal Antonelli, he 
has dispensed his patronage to men of inferior standing, 
in the hope of excluding possible rivals. The individuals 
thus raised by the powerful Minister as his instruments, 
are not, however, satisfied with the part he has assigned 
them. Unable to compete openly with his ascendancy, they 
harbour the spite of mortified vanity against the colleague 
who has monopolized the whole power of the State, and left 
them but the shadow and title of authority. The cardinals, 
as a body, have no voice in the government. ‘heir part of 
late has been merely to figure in the pageantry of state. 
The fact that this is probably quite as much as most of them 
are fit for, has not had the effect of making them acquiesce 
in the arrangement. The natural result has been much 
heart-burning and secret caballing against the Secretary of 
State—hitherto attended with no result—except, perhaps, to 
render him stronger for the time, but which may have very 
serious consequences in a Conclave. Then Cardinal Anto- 





nelli is likely to find himself poor in friends, and not impro- 
bably the all-engrossing Minister may have to pay the pe- 
nalty of his too tenacious grasp of power in suffering humilia- 
tion at the hand of those who once were fawning minions, 
but have since become rancorous enemies. 





BRIGHTON AND BRADFORD. 


HOSE few members of Parliament, who without faith in 
democracy profess to be democrats, are dreadfully 
puzzled just now. The English “demos,” like every other 
which ever existed, is essentially prone to war, fond of high- 
handed measures, and thirsty for strong excitements. But 
its leaders, the men whom it applauds like Mr. Bright, 
or trusts like Mr. Cobden, are not eager for war at all, have 
an unreasoning horror of it even when employed as a means 
to obtain a righteous end. They denounce all incitements 
to popular feeling as gratuitous wickedness, and call on all 
their followers to deprecate the evil and bloodthirsty spirit 
which would wantonly call for war. On men with fixed 
principles their well-meaning oratory has, of course, about 
as much influence as the cries of the mass whom they hope 
to stir up to a bellicose prayer for peace, but there is a class 
to whom their views are a source of great mental tribula- 
tion. These are the gentlemen whose one principle is 
to please the public and their party, and who are 
horribly disconcerted whenever the two happen by some 
ill chance to be at variance. Messrs. Coningham and 
White, for example, have been addressing the working 
classes of Brighton, and their confusion and misery are 
enough to excite the pity of Tories. They know well 
enough that the working classes would prefer bold assertions 
of the honour of England, the outrage done to our flag, and the 
necessity of summary chastisement to any conceivable argu- 
ment. But then, if they made the appeal, they would quarrel 
with all their own party, with men, that is, who, however 
mistaken, have principle other than that of pleasing the mass. 
They are obliged, therefore, to trim, to threaten peace, and yet 
ask for war ; to denounce all hostilities, but suggest as causes 
of war the very occurrences which alone render war possible. 
“ Will you,” said Mr. Coningham, “ again allow yourselves 
to be drawn into an anti-Republican war ? . I say 
it is for you, the working classes of England, who have 
every interest opposed to war, every interest involved in 
the maintenance of peace,—it is for you, if you have no 
votes, to raise your voice—and if need be your hands—to 
prevent this great crime.” That, surely, is peaceful advice, 
and, sweetened by abuse of the Tories, it passed muster 
with the audience. The claims of party were completely 
satisfied. But then, as Mr. Coningham very well knew, 
the audience, quite approving peace in the abstract, 
would, in the event of an Americen refusal of our demands, 
hurrah for a declaration of war. So he added: “The point 
is the boarding of this mail packet in the high seas by 
Captain Wilkes, and the fact of his converting himself into 
judge as well as captor. Now, sir, that is an act by itself; 
but therein is involved a great principle. And if the United 
States—and which I for one, until I am assured to the contrary 
upon reliable evidence, will not believe—if the Government 
of the United States are attempting to assert any such prin- 
ciple, I say in that question is involved a mighty principle : 
it is that the captain of every United States cruiser shall be 
judge as well as captor in every case where he chooses to 
board vessels and seize persons. Now, that principle I, for 
one, declare myself determined to resist.” War witha Re- 
public is abominable, but if the Republic rejects the precise 
plea which this Government has advanced, war becomes a 
duty. That, again, is slightly warlike, perhaps too much so 
for the peace men, so Mr. Coningham puts in a rider: 
“ But it is just possible that the industrial classes on the 
other side of the Atlantic will prevent the surrender of these 
men’s bodies. Now comes the delicate question—Will you 
go to war for the careases of these two delegates of the 
nigger-drivers ?” Captain Wilkes, that is, having acted as 
judge, and sentenced four prisoners, which he had no business 
to do, we are to go to war to upset his judicial assumptions, 
but to leave the prisoners he had no power to sentence in the 
prison to which he had no right to condemn them. What 
on earth has the personal character of Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell to do with the question? If they were felons, that is 
no reason why they should be seized without law, or treaty, or 
trial, on the bare will ofa foreign naval officer. Mr. Coning- 
ham knew that well enough, but then abusing the captured 
men was the easiest way to recommend his advice to give them 
up, but go to war because they were taken. If, however, the 
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American Government not only kept the spoil, but thought 
they had a right to keep it, then Mr. Coningham would go 
to war: “If they attempt to do more than this, if they say 
not only that they can’t give up these men, but attempt to 
maintain the principle on which Wilkes committed that act, 
then I say we must go to war to resist it.” That is, clearly, 
if the Americans seized these men out of mere brute inso- 
lence and violence, then we ought to keep peace ; but if they 
took them out of a misconception of their rights, we ought 
to have immediate war! And having declared that he would 
go to war on the very ground laid down by the Administration, 
Mr. Coningham abuses them for laying down that ground 
in language scarcely heard since 1813: “ I make this appeal 
to my fellow-townsmen and every working man in this 
country, now while there is yet time to come forward and 
memorialize the Government and prevent the two great 
aristocratic factions in this country, nominally opposed to 
each other but continually acting in collusion, to prevent 
them from forcing this country into a fratricidal war with 
the American Republic ; to show the Americans that this war 
spirit does not represent the feeling of the country—that 
you have no hostility to American institutions.” We can 
scarcely wonder that the decent Englishmen who listened to 
this nonsense asked Mr. Coningham at the close of his 
speech what his opinions were. 

Mr. White’s speech was a better one, for he did not make 
any attempt to reconcile his own views, but simply said 
everything which he thought would be likely to be accept- 
able. We would ask those who believe, as Punch says, that 
“bunkum” is a product peculiar to the Federal States, to 
read Mr. White’s speech, ponder the cheers which followed 
it, and remember that the larger the constituency the more 
acceptable are the Mr. Whites. He led off, of course, for 
the war in true American style, the style of Judge Bigelow 
on the same question: “1, for one, do not wish to consult 
text-books, nor refer to jurists, nor appeal to other dicta 
with reference to ternational law. 1 believe that the heart, 
the instinctive feeling of an Englishman, tells him what is right, 
and he will feel and know when an insult has been inflicted 
on the nation’s honour. Now, gentlemen, I feel that a gross 
outrage has been committed on the English flag. I feel that a 
gross outrage has been committed on the national honour.” 
Mr. White’s internal consciousness, that is, is to stand in the 
place of law. He fully believed that the American Govern- 
ment would disavow the act, and therefore he asked the 
meeting to pronounce in favour of arbitration! The cause 
of quarrel is given up, and therefore the suit is to be taken 
into court! Mr. White offered no explanation whatever of 
this funny deduction, and did not, we dare say, feel its 
absurdity. Logic is a nuisance to a stump orator, so, after 
having admitted the outrage, Mr. White went on to abuse 
all who resent it—the Government, who only want to recog- 
nize the Slave States; the aristocracy, who are hungry for 
promotion; and the landed gentry, who see in the war a higher 
price for wheat. The audience were delighted, never seeing, 
apparently, that if indignation is justified by Mr. White’s 
internal consciousness of insult, it may also be justified by 
these classes’ knowledge of the international law, which Mr. 
White contemns as trivial compared with the light which 
streams from his own heart. And then he wandered into the 
cost of war. Mr. Coningham had declared that it would pro- 
duee “ wnlimited income tax” —let us say, for example, twenty- 
one shillings in the pound—but Mr. White avoided those 
bold metaphorical flights. He only proved that every family 
would have so much less tea and sugar; for, said he, “1 am 
not one of that sordid school of politicians who hold that a 
nation is merely a geographical arrangement of territory, who 
are so essentially materialists—as Burke remarked—as to 
think nothing worth pursuit but that which they can handle, 
which they can measure with a two-foot rule, which they can 
tell on ten fingers. No, 1 believe a nation liveth not by 
bread alone, but is sustained by the moral elevation, public 
spirit, and patriotic devotion of its citizens. And such a 
nation is ours.” ‘The world does not live by bread, that is, 
but only by tea and sugar. 

Lt is a relief to turn from such poor rubbish as this to the 
speech of a man who really does know what he wants. Mr. 
Forster, of Bradford, on suflrage questions, at all evenis, 
votes with the extreme Left. le has expressed, over and 
over again, that just abhorrence of a State founded on 
slavery, which too many of us have ceased to feel, and which, 
wherever it is entertained, leads directly to dislike of a war, 
which must end in the triumph of such a State. He wishes, 
we dare say, to stand well with the people of Bradford and 
with the leaders of the Manchester school. But then he has 





fixed principles also, and consequently his speech, whether 
mistaken or not, is at once coherent and firm. He admits 
that Captain Wilkes’s act was one which, if acknowledged 
by the American Cabinet, we are bound to resist. He 
allows that the surrender of the Commissioners follows as a 
logical consequence of the illegality of their seizure, and 
only asks, with every man not actuated by Southern feeling, 
that war should be considered the last resort. It is not ne- 
cessary to go through his arguments, superseded as they may 
already be by the action of the American Government, but 
we quote the speeches at Bradford and Brighton as illustra- 
tions of two widely differing kinds of democracy. The end 
of the one is to please the masses, that of the other to ele- 
vate them. If the people of Brighton were suddenly to be 
stricken with the war fever, their representatives would dilate 
on the “ outrage,” and talk of the great “ principle” involved 
in the seizure of the Trent. If, on the other hand, a sudden 
access of anti-slavery feeling should render the constituency 
averse to war, the members would add new point and fire to 
their professions of Christian charity. Mr. Forster, under 
the same circumstances, would simply repeat what he had 
previously said. It seems a trifling distinction, but it covers 
the whole of the vast territory which divides English libe- 
ralism from Americanized democracy. 





MEXICO. 

NHIS Mexican affair threatens to degenerate into a sad 
imbroglio. The policy sanctioned by this country in 
regard to Mexican affairs was, in the absence of Parlia- 
ment, understood to be briefly this: The three Powers 
most injured by the Mexican contempt for justice agreed to 
seize the Mexican ports and obtain from the local Govern- 
ment reparation for misdeeds and security against their re- 
petition. Ifthe Mexican Government yielded, the expedi- 
tion would terminate in the appointment of commissioners 
to collect the customs due at the ports. If, contrary to ex- 
pectation, they resisted, an expedition would penetrate into 
the interior, suppress anarchy for the moment, and call a 
free Cortes to decide on the future administration of Mexico. 
lt was understood that such an invasion would have the ap- 
proval of all property-holders, and all men who are tired of 
the existing anarchy, and, while leaving the Mexicans free, 
would restore the more intelligent classes to their just in- 

fluence in the State. 

The intelligence just received seems to indicate that Spain, 
in her hasty thirst for aggrandisement, has not only de- 
ranged this plan, but has roused against it the very classes 
upon whom Europe relied for support. The Mexicans, it is 
said, willing to receive the Confederates, are determined not 
to receive Spain. The news of Marshal Serrano’s expedi- 
tion has reawakened the ancient hostility, and all classes 
are preparing to resist the invader. Some of the guerilla 
chiefs have already tendered their aid, all horses and carts 
have been impressed for military service, and the roads to 
the capital will all be defended by earthworks, and large 
bodies of partisans. In short, the arrival of the expedition 
will be the signal for an outbreak which will compel the 
Spaniards either to abandon the enterprise or to conquer 
the country. 

This is not in the least what was intended by the allied 
Powers, and the further action of Spain in this direction 
ought to be at once prevented. We have no right to subject 
Mexico by force to a rule abhorred by the people, nor have 
we any interest in increasing the possessions of Spain. The 
design, as originally unfolded, was to permit the intelligent 
classes to choose without any coercion whatever, except for 
the repression of anarchy. If the Cortes chose a Spanish 
viceroy, that choice would be received with pleasure, for 
Spain can govern without the obstacles created by difference 
of race, language, or creed. But no one intended to force 
Spain upon Mexico, to change a free country into a colony 
without its own consent, or even to permit the only European 
Power which supports the slave-trade to commence a career 
of aggrandisement by the sword. The right to suppress 
anarchy is always clear, but the right of a civilized race to 
choose their own goverument—provided it is a government 
and not an excuse for anarchy—is at least equally certain. 
As it is, it seems probable that Spain, while refusing to 
Mexico her right of choice, will only increase the confusion, 
and so terminate freedom without creating order. 

Such a result to the combined action of France and Eng- 
land would be simply intolerable, and justify the idea that 
we intervene in Mexico simply to collect our bills. It is 
not improved by the statement that the Spaniards are acting 
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in concert with the Southern Confederacy. President Davis, 
it is said, has already a force upon the Bravo del Norte, his 
envoy has been thrown into prison by Juarez, and he may, 
unless promptly opposed, seize five at least of the Mexican 
States. In other words, territories as large as three Eng- 
lands will be added to the area over which the institution of 
slavery already extends. Extremely little force is required, 
the association of bravoes known as knights of the golden 
circle will furnish plenty of recruits, and, once annexed, 
Europe cannot redeem these provinces without declaring 
war on the South. That at such a moment the Mexican 
Government should be paralyzed by a Spanish invasion, 
instead of being reinvigorated by the intervention of the 
allied Powers, is one of the many calamities the quarrel be- 
tween England and America has already produced. It is 
doubtful if Marshal Serrano can now be stopped, but Eng- 
land and France can at least secure to the Mexicans their 
right of choice, and with it a government strong enough to 
defy the South, and abolish the anarchy which an unprincipled 
project of —— threatens at present only to increase. 
Europe wants Mexico as a strong and orderly Power, placed 
between Richmond and the States of the Isthmus, and not 
as an unwilling, and therefore powerless, dependent of 
Spain. 





THE FRENCH EMPEROR, THE POPE, AND 
NEAPOLITAN REACTION. 


HE Emperor has promised at last to put down brigandage 
in Rome, and this time there is reason to believe he is 
sincere. We are aware that the French Government has 
ever been forward with the assurance of its warm wish to be 
quit of the burden it took upon itself by going in 1849 to 
Rome. On all occasions it has held the same language 
about its anxious desire to withdraw its troops from that 
city as soon as an opportunity offered for doing so, without 
exposing itself to the charge of having deliberately handed 
over the Pope to certain destruction. We learn from a 
recently published and highly interesting collection of de- 
spatches of the most confidential nature from the Neapolitan 
Minister at Rome, which were found at Gaeta, that the same 
assurance used to be addressed to the Pope himself, in a tone 
which, we are told, on the authority of the most unexcep- 
tionable witness, made even Cardinal Antonelli doubt for 
a time whether he was not really about to be deprived of the 
presence of the French troops. Yet, on a well-weighed 
review of the Emperor’s proceedings in this matter, it 
seems impossible to resist the impression that the acts 
done have been singularly at variance with these unflagging 
assurances. However ready we may be to admit the obliga- 
tions, imposed upon the Emperor by his own previous deeds, 
not to leave the Pope without security for his personal pro- 
tection, we cannot be blind to the fact that he has repeatedly 
refrained from good opportunities for confining such obliga- 
tions to their strictly indispensable limits. It is hard, for in- 
stance, to understand why, if there be really a wish to get out 
of the Roman occupation, reinforcements should have been 
despatched last year in such numbers as swelled the French 
force to an army, at the time of Cialdini’s invasion of the 
Marches, when it was known that it never entered into 
his head to march upon Rome. Equally difficult is it to 
find any connexion between a purpose of departing and the 
extension given to French occupation, spreading it beyond 
Rome, through the whole of the Pope’s remaining dominions, 
and the promotion in rank of General Goyon. It must be 
acknowledged that, according te all the rules of common 
sense, these very positive acts all tend in a direction 
which seems the very opposite to evacuation. Moreover, we 
have always had reason to suppose, and this is now amply 
confirmed in these despatches, that the language and bearing 
of the Holy See towards the French Emperor have been 
always of a kind calculated to excite any emotion but gra- 
titude. During the twelve years that the Pope has pre- 
served himself on his throne solely through the aid of French 
troops, it is well known that he has taken pleasure in show- 
ing himself on every possible occasion ungraciously thankless 
trwards the hand that keeps him from falling, and of late 
has even indulged publicly in language about the Emperor 
so directly abusive as to have elicited official remonstrance. 
In short, while every petty Catholic sovereign can secure 
the grace of Papal good-will for any favourite priest, it is a 
fact that the powerful French Emperor, virtually the sup- 
posed arbiter over the Pope’s destiny, is unable to get 
the confirmation of the bishops he proposes for his own 





sees, and that he has to undergo refusals from the Pone 





of a most humiliating nature. We can hardly be accused, 
therefore, of drawing upon a store of inordinate suspicion 
when we surmise that in persisting still to continue the 
function of careful defender of a Pope whose delight is so 
evidently to deal him as many slaps in the face as he can, 
the Emperor must be actuated at least by some other motive 
than an especial passion for Pius IX. 

If, therefore, we now are disposed to attach some weight 
to the French Emperor’s renewed assurances of his deter- 
mination to repress that armed insurrection against the 
kingdom of Italy which has been hitherto fostered under 
the Pope’s wing, it is simply because we think ourselves 
at last enabled to perceive the vainly sought link between 
the Imperial interest and a decision so favourable to 
the Italian cause. This link we believe to be the now 
well-established connexion between the Neapolitan reaction- 
aries and that Legitimist party, of not merely French but cos- 
mopolitan constitution, which lives and breathes but for the 
overthrow of the Emperor and his family. Of this intimate 
connexion such evidence has been obtained by his own police 
as must have convinced the Emperor that the contest in the 
Neapolitan provinces was one directed against himself by 
his most deadly personal enemies. So long as the conflict 
lay simply between Victor Emanuel’s Government and 
such elements of resistance as could be mustered by the in- 
fluence and the means of the dispossessed dynasty, it is in- 
telligible that the Emperor could afford to look calmly, if 
not with inward satisfaction, upon a contest which, without 
his having a hand in it, admirably served the purpose of 
delaying and rendering difficult that unification of Italy 
which certainly never entered into his original designs. But 
the matter became wholly changed when King Francis, de- 
elaring himself no longer in a position to keep up the 
struggle, handed it over to a faction which, having its head- 
quarters in France, is engaged in intimate alliance with 
priestly agitators, in fomenting seditious feelings against 
the Emperor, and now strives to turn the Neapolitan 
conflict into a powerful weapon for these party tactics. 
It is perfectly natural that circumstances of this kind 
should contribute materially to modify the views of the 
Emperor, and make him look upon the quiet possession of 
the Neapolitan provinces by Victor Emanuel as a less 
obnoxious alternative than his failing therein, when that 
must prove the triumph of those who have sworn deadly 
hatred against himself. 

We are accordingly not surprised to learn that M. de 
Lavalette, the new French Ambassador in Rome, has opened 
his ambassadorial campaign by a sharp expression of opi- 
nion that King Francis would do well in withdrawing from 
Rome. That diplomatist has got a name, indeed, for the 
fearlessness with which he ventures upon slippery ice and 
delights to grapple with the dangers of troubled waters. We 
all thoroughly remember what was brought about by his 
recklessly choosing once to take in hand the mouldering 
sanctuary of the Holy Sepulchre. On that occasion M. de 
Lavaletie’s action effected a result which, however disastrous, 
was nevertheless glaring enough to command the attention 
of the whole world. We do not yet know whether we can 
expect like striking consequences from the Ambassador’s 
present efforts. By this time he has probably learned, from 
the manner in which his representations have been met, that 
in the Court of Rome he has to deal with a power at once 
so provokingly subtle and so immovably tenacious, outwardly 
all blandness while inwardly of a doggedness as unbending as 
it is cunning, that it must tax all the resources of his ready 
vigour to make any impression thereon. At all events he 
ought to be satisfied that there is not the slightest chance 
of his obtaining from the Pope, by any ordinary mode of 
diplomatic persuasion, that he will intimate to the ex-King 
of Naples the necessity of secking some other place of re- 
sidence. The very firm and stringent remonstrances made 
on this subject by the French Ambassador, with his well- 
known distinctness of expression, have been met with plau- 
sible observations, and an imperturbable  self-possession, 
such as are the invariable resources of the Court of Rome. 
King Francis, it is said, being a Roman citizen in virtue of 
his Farnese property, has a natural right to reside there, and 
‘sannot be expelled like an outlaw; but if he should ever 
be proved guilty of violating the obligation of hospitality 
by entering into any unlawful practices, the Roman Govern- 
ment is always ready to co-operate with the French for their 
repression. 

lt remains to be seen whether the Emperor will be willing 
to put up with this evasive answer, and, from motives of 
puuctiliousness, allow himself to be debarred from exerting 
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the ample power at his command for securing an object which 
we believe he now really has at heart. On this head we are 
as yet without information. One point, however, is certain, 
and can hardly but have been made intelligible to the Em- 
peror by an Ambassador who has had it so clearly brought 
home to himself. The Emperor must take into his own 
hands the matter of putting down the Reactionists’ conspi- 
racies carried on upon Roman territory by Legitimists 
of all tribes, or they will never be quashed. For this pur- 

ose it is indispensable to alter materially the relations in 
which the French military authorities have hitherto stood 
to those of the Pope. For all practical purposes to the 
end under discussion, the immense display of French forces 
all through the country must remain simply what it has 
been so long, an idle array, while they are strictly forbidden 
to do more than repress overt acts of outlawry, and when 
they happen to seize any culprits are directed to hand them 
up to the Papal police. The Emperor, having undertaken 
to stand between the Pope and his people, might fairly claim 
to keep in his own custody those whom, in the course of his 
protecting service, he finds himself bound to seize. Thus, 
and thus alone, will a stop be put to that systematic con- 
nivance, and even direct complicity, on the part of the Papal 
authorities, which, as is thoroughly known to the French Go- 
vernment, enable the robber bands under Chiavone to draw re- 
gular supplies of men, arms, and money from abroad. But for 
this end it is necessary to come to a firm resolution in Paris, 
and issue explicit instructions to the general in command. 
No amount of sharp remonstrance by the Ambassador will 
have any effect upon the imperturbable doggedness of the 
Holy See unless backed by the weight of positive acts. The 
Emperor is also perfectly aware that it would be mere 
trifling to pretend expectation of being yet able to obtain 
by fair words any kind of essential concessions from the 
Court of Rome. Should, therefore, in spite of his thorough 
appreciation of all this, the Emperor still refrain from 
imparting a new character to that occupation of Rome 
which he persists in thinking himself unable to put an 
end to, he will by such conduct do his best to inspire his 
enemies with a sense of their strength, and make the world 
believe that he quails before the power wielded at home by 
priestly agitators. 





NATIONAL ANTHEMS. 

E have given in another place some account of the unsuccessful 
attempt of the Northern States of America to extemporize 

an appropriate national anthem for the great crisis of the day. We 
certainly do not think that adversity has as yet pierced deep enough 
into the American character to reach any true or deep vein of patriotic 
emotion by which alone such a song could be inspired. For this 
reason, and not because, as the Americans seem to think, such songs 
are not easily extemporized by a young nation, does no adequate 
national anthem spring into existence. In fact, nearly all the known 
national hymns have been extemporized on single great occasions, 
and though many of them by nations with a long history behind them, 
one of them, at least, and that the oldest of all, in the hour of a 
nation’s birth. Perhaps the modern yearning for a single national 
anthem, bearing something of the character of an imaginative ensign 
marking the nation’s moral unity and community—a yearning which 
probably neither Greece nor Rome ever shared (unless Tyrtzus’s war- 
songs, partially partaking of this nature, which were called forth by the 
Messenian war, are to be reckoned as exceptions),—may be ascribed 
even more to the influence of Hebrew history on Europe since the 
Reformation than to any inhereut tendency in the characters of the Pro- 
testant nations. Among the Hebrews, far more than among any people 
either of the ancient or modern world, music and poetry were the 
one medium for expressing the national unity, The destiny of the 
people of Israel is, as it were, sculptured in national song; every 


step in the history of that wild people is marked by some burst of 
poetry which at once expressed and deepened the political unity of 


the race. ‘The birth-song of the nation was Miriam’s pan on the 
Arabian shore of the Ked Sea, “Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath 
triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.” ‘The first break-up of the era of what by the analogy of our own 
history we may call the Heptarchy, was marked by Deborah’s triumph 
over Sisera, and her bitter reproaches to the neutral tribes which had 
withheld their aid. The dawning splendour of the monarchy is heralded 
by David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan ; the consecration of the 
Holy City is celebrated by the psalm “ Lift up your heads, O ye 
gates ; and be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in ;” the passionate wail by the waters of Babylon com- 
memorates the exile, while the restoration is marked by perhaps the 
most exquisite pocm in any language, the psalm which speaks of the 
waking from that heavy dream of captivity, as having itself all the 
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unreality of a dream. In no other nation in the world have the 
great spring-tides of national life ever left so distinct a mark on the 
poetry of their country, and to our familiarity with the Hebrew lite. 
rature and faith we doubtless owe more or less the new want which 
seems to possess the peoples of the modern world. 

Yet it is remarkable enough how very recent is the origin of all the 
more notable national songs among the European nations. The 
British national hymn, “God save the Queen!” (“ Rule, Britannia,” is 
a spurious sort of production which has no real hold of the nation’s 
mind) is the oldest of them, being, as is adequately proved, of Stuart 
origin, and dating from the exile of James II. ; “The Marseillaise” 
— if it is to be called a national anthem—a character which it de- 
serves as little as any of the war songs of Tyrtwus or the Swiss 
“Battle of Sempach,” being strictly a war song—dates from 1792; 
and the German national hymn of Arndt dates from 1813; the Nor- 
wegian is very modern ; and Burns’s Scotch anthem, “ Scots wha hae 
wi’ Wallace bled,” which, though a war song in form, must be re- 
garded as having a broader and more historical significance, not only 
because it was written some five hundred years after the event it 
commemorates, but from the breadth and depth of the national sen- 
timent expressed, is of course not much earlier. 

Probably the great reason why the modern nations are so late in 
translating their national sentiment into actual poetry while the 
Hebrews effected this so early and with such marvellous force, lies 
in the comparative vagueness of the principle of national unity in every 
other race as compared with the Hebrews. Since, to them, the Lord of 
Hosts was revealed as the ruler of the nation—and, as they thought for 
many centuries, the ruler of their nation exclusively, their leader and 
captain against all other nations—every turn in the national destiny 
was anew sign of His favour or displeasure; and this faith neces- 
sarily operated with greater intensity whilst they believed, not that 
they were thus educated for the sake of all the other nations of the 
earth, but rather that the other nations existed for the sake of their 
discipline and education. Erroneous as this belief was, it necessarily 
concentrated in one brilliant focus all their patriotism and all their 
faith ; it raised their minds to we supernatural centre of Jewish 
union, and foreibly contrasted their own nationality in this respect 
with that of all the rest of the world. They had not far to look for 
a national inspiration, it was simply faith in Jehovah, the great na- 
tional deliverer. Hence the patriotic sentiments and associations 
which, however strong, are usually diffused very subtly through other 
nations’ history and life, and which usually come out fully only under 
the dread of invasion in battle songs, were identified by the Jews 
with every act of worship. The national history itself bore the 
personal impress of the Eternal character. 

In the case of Greece and Rome, there was no such external centre 
of national unity; and by the time the culture of the mation had 
advanced far enough to create any such self-conscious want, the 
national tie was already becoming too rotten and impure to admit of 
its being satisfied. ‘The brightest era of Greek literature was not an 
era of Greek unity; and though it was otherwise in Rome under the 
Empire, the pride and glory of the Roman in his birth had then already 
begun to pass into secret humiliation. It is not, perhaps, therefore 
very surprising that the delight in national hymns is one of very 
modern origin. Battle songs are of all time; but national anthems, 
involving a conscious value for the sacredness of national life, are 
necessarily limited—exeept where, as in the case of the Hebrews, the 
national life and religious faith are identified—not only to a literary 
age, but to an ascending period in national character; while in the 
Roman world the literary age marked a descending era in national 
character. 

Among modern national anthems certainly this rule holds: they 
all belong to a period of renaissance as well as of literary culture. 
The English anthem, it is true, originated with a Jacobite, though it 
was soon moulded to Hanoverian purposes, and breathes more of the 
spirit of a loyalist age than that of a popular song. But this very 
fact brings out more strongly than anything that the popular mind of 
the nation, even at the very moment when it was asserting its own 
authority afresh, loved to look to some centre of unity outside itself, 
rather than to a mere centre of gravity within, As originally written, 
it ran, we are told, thus : 

““ God save great James our King, 


Long live our noble King! 
God save the King! 


“ Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Soon to reign over us, 
God save the King! 


‘© Lord our God arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall ! 
Confound their politics, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes we fix, 
God save us all! 
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“ God bless the Prince of Wales, 
The true born Prince of Wales, 
Sent us by Thee! 


“ Grant us one favour more, 
The King for to restore, 
As thou hast done before, 

The Familie!” 


The gradual and partial remodelling of this hymn, and the substitu- 
tion of another for its last verse, to suit the Hanoverian dynasty, is 
one remarkable testimony to the genuine loyalty even of the popular 
party, though the object of that loyalty was changed. It was the 
symbol of authority and law, not the person of the monarch, whom 
Englishmen revered ; and hence the very words in which the return 
of James was prayed for by his friends served to express—though 
awkwardly enough, when we consider that we still use the word 
“send,” in the line “ Send him victorious”’—the people’s petition 
for the preservation of George. The change curiously represents the 
truth. England felt that the dynasty had ceased to represent the 
justice of impartial government or to guard their freedom, and de- 
throned the dynasty ; but the throne remained unshaken, and its 
occupant received still the English homage which had ever been given 
to his predecessors. A Jacobite composed the hymn, but it was the 
new birth of popular loyal sentiment which gained it its wide popu- 
larity. 

The French national song, “ The Marseillaise,” is, as we said, 
almost a mere war song. It was composed by Rouget de Lisle, in 
1792, not in the interest of the Revolution, but as a war song for the 
army of the Rhine against the foreign enemies of France. The last 
verse alone passes beyond the limits of a mere call to arms : 

“ Amour sacré de la patrie, “ Holy love of our native land, 

Conduis, soutiens nos bras ven-| Guide, uphold the avenger’s hand! 

geurs! Sweet Liberty, come head the fight, 

Liberté, Liberté chérie, Of those who battle for thy right. 

Combuts avec tes défenseurs ! Let Victory, our flag beneath, 

Sous nos drapeaux que la Victoire} Make good the promise of thy 

Accoure & tes males accents ; breath ! 

Que tes ennemis expirants Let thy foes expiring see, 

Voient ton triomphe et notre gloire!| Our glory and thy majesty ! 

Aux armes, citoyens! formez vos} Brothers, to arms! your ranks close 

bataillons! up!, 
Marchons, marchons! March! let the furrowed earth the 

Qu’un sang impur abreuve nos blood accursed sup.” 

sillons !” 


The American critic has made no indiscriminating comparison be- 
tween the spirit of this favourite song of France and that of our own 


land 

** How widely do the histories of these two hymns differ, and how cha- 
racteristic is their difference of the two peoples who have adopted them ! 
The British hymn, like the British constitution, the product of no man and 
no time; ghe origin of its several parts various and uncertain, or seen 
darkly through the obscurity of the past; its elements the product of dif- 
ferent peoples; broached at first in secret, and when brought to light, 
frowned down as treasonable, heretical, damnable; but at length openly 
avowed, and gradually growing into favour ; modified, curtailed, added to 
in important points by various hands, yet remaining vitally untouched ; at 
last accepted because it was no longer prudent to refuse to yield it place; 
and finally insisted upon as the time-honoured palladium of British liberty. 
The “ Marseillaise,” written to order, and in one night, to meet a sudden, 
imperative demand: struck out at the white heat of unconscious inspiration, 
perfect in all its parts ¢otus, teres, atque rotundus; and in six months adopted 
»y the people, the army, and the legislature of the whole nation. The air 
of the first, simple, solid, vigorous, dignified, grand, the music of common 
sense and fixed determination; the words, though poor enough, mingling 
trust, and prayer, and self-confidence, and respect for whosoever is abuve us, 
and a readiness to fight stoutly when God and the law are on our side: the 
other a war cry, a summons to instant battle, warning, appealing, denounc- 
ing, fiercely threatening the vengeance of the Furies ; having no inspiration 
but glory, and invoking no god but liberty ; beginning in deliberate enthu- 
siasm, and ending in conscious frenzy.” 

How different again is the spirit of the fine German hymn of Arndt, 
which, written in 1813, after Napoleon’s invasion of Germany, sud- 
denly acquired in Germany a popularity as wide, aud far more noble, 
than the passionate shriek of the “ Marscillaise” had gained for itself 
in revolutionary France. The hymn itself is untranslatable. Its ruling 
idea is the intellectual and moral unity which really underlies all 
the disjecta membra of the German nation. This is the key-note ; 

“ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland ? } “ Which is the German’s Father- 

So, nenne endlich mir das Land! | land ? 

So weit die Deutsche Zunge klingt!| ‘Tell me at last his native land ! 

Und Gott im Himmel Lieder singt,} Far as resounds the German tongue 

Das soll es sein! das soll es sein! Or German God are 

Das, wackrer Deutsche, nenne sung,— 

dein !” Be that the sign! be that the sign! 
That, noble German, claim for 
thine !” 





songs to 


in a common language, common piety, common awe, in German faith 
and German love—* Deutsch Treue und Deutsche Liebe” —the 
bond of German unity. But like both the English and the French, it 
is a renaissance hymn. 

No wonder the Americans wish for a true national hymn. The 
“Star-spangled Banner” speaks for itself; it is a song of spangles, 
and the metre suggests ballet-music rather than the firm trust of a 
great nation. “ Hail Columbia!” is better, though not good; but it 
is rather a hymn to George Washington than a national hymn. Sin- 
cerely do we trust that their desire to see a great national hymn arise 
may be crowned with complete success; and if it be so, we think we 
may predict that it will give expression to a profounder kind of faith 
and freedom, and point to a source of deeper unity, than either the 
“ Star-spangled Banner” of the Union or even the truly “ steadfast”? 
mind which won for Americans the first great step in the art of self- 
government and se//-restraint. 





THE NEW INDIAN OLYMPUS. 


HE seat of Government in India is really to be removed from 
Calcutta to the Hills. The order has been passed by Sir 
Charles Wood, and although it cannot be fully carried out for some 
years, the new public offices in Calcutta are stopped, and plans for 
the site of a new capital are already under consideration. It may 
be worth while, therefore, to explain the reasons which have pro- 
duced an order which, if carried out, will involve an administrative 
revolution. ‘The first reason undoubtedly is one of climate. Cal- 
cutta is a great undrained city, with a river on one side and a vast 
marsh on the other, so level that all drainage must be artificial, and 
supplied with water which, though profuse, is by no means of the 
best kind. In the rains and the cold weather, the city is a huge steam- 
bath, productive in the one season of fever, and in the other of pul- 
monary disease. It is therefore, as might be imagined, unhealthy, 
and the number of recent deaths have convinced the authorities that 
if India is to be governed by Englishmen, sent out at a mature age, 
the seat of government must be removed to some place where they 
have a fair chance of life. It is not only that they die fast, but that 
the fear of death stops many who ought to go out from accepting 
office. Places of ten thousand a year go begging, or are offered to men 
too young for official etiquette, or are given to Indians who can offer 
no return at home for the patronage so thrownaway. Moreover, it is 
said the influence of Calcutta is unhealthy in a political sense. The 
large European community sways the minds of ollicials till acts are 
passed which a Governor-General seated above the clouds at Simla, 
or in the midst of them at Mussoorie, would see to be far from im- 


partial. There is no geographical advantage to counterbalance this 
evil. Caleutta is not centrical, it is said, any more than the Hills, 


and is indeed nearly a day further from Bombay. Then, all the 
officials of the vice-regal court, and all the hangers-on of the general 
Government, are eager for the removal to the delectable mountain, 
where the air is cold as England, and there are no impertinent news- 
papers—where the mind is braced up for exertion and the body for 
moonlight flirtations—where expenses are half those in Caleutta, and 
where no insufferable European will be always ready to inquire into 
the last new job. Expense, we are bound to add, there will be none, 
for the sale of Government offices in Calcutta will always supply 
funds for rebuilding them in the Hills. 

We have stated the ease as it would be stated by an official talking 
confidentially, and we need seareely say that such a project will find 
plenty of warm supporters. ‘The honest and reasonable desire for a 
better climate acts in India with aforee that Englishmen can hardly 
comprehend. Men every day accept comparative poverty rather than 
bear the heat, the steam, and the cternal presence of sudden death, 
for “only one year more.” All the officials to be removed, and all who 
live on them, all who hope for “Calcutta appointments,” with 
the entire military staff, will ardently long for “ the Hills,” where life 
and the fair sex are together so easy and so delightful. The Go- 
vernment of Bengal, which detests the presence of a supervising 
authority, will be equally delighted with the change, and we should 
not be surprised to hear that it had found favour even in Madras and 
Bombay. The minor Presidencies detest Caleutta as New Orleans 
detests New York, and it would seem to them far easier to be go- 
verned from a village in the clouds than from a rival city, Sir C. 
Wood will find no lack of admirers, and yet the project is, we believe, 
at once unnecessary and fatal to the very existence of a central autho- 
rity in India. 

In three years the unhealthiness of Calcutta will be a thing 





To those who know the whole hymn, simple, diffuse, cloquent, and 
breathing a kind of childlike protest in the name of German senti- | 
ment against the painful testimony of political facts, the contrast | 
with the English and French national anthems is very striking. It 
does not look up reverentially to an external emblem of authority 
and government like the English hymn, it does not breathe the | 
spirit of martial ecstasy like the French (though tie occasion on | 
which it was written was very similar), but it looks within aud finds | 


of the past. Like all other tropical cities, it needs only drain- 
age, and the municipality, after years wasted in talk and funerals, 
has at last found the funds and men able to apply them, and com- 
menced the work in right earnest. By 1864 Calcutta will be as 
healthy as Rangoon, which Sir A. Campbell found an Aceldama, and 
Major Phayre has turned into the sanitarium of Pegu. Even at pre- 
sent, its unhealthiness is exaggerated, for it must not be forgotten 
that in a hundred years only one Governor-Geueral has died in Ludia, 
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and he—Lord Cornwallis—landed a second time, at seventy, with 
death written in his face. With the malaria the only objection to 
Calcutta vanishes, for, politically, its situation is almost incompar- 
able. It is perhaps the only capital on earth which, without fortifi- 
cations, is absolutely impregnable ; which has never since its found- 
ation seen a riot in its streets; and which affords in itself a perfect 
base for military operations. Even if we lost for a time the command 
of the sea, Calcutta would still be beyond the reach of European 
attack. The ascent of the river without pilots is impossible, for the 
Government can alter all the channels in a night by merely sinking a 
couple of loaded schooners, while the battery at Diamond Harbour 
would set the fleet on fire while her admiral was contending with 
the currents. An army might indeed be landed in the Sunder- 
bunds, and the Government of Caleutta would desire no better 
news. They need not fire a shot. The invading force would have 
to cross a marsh cighty miles long, intersected at every mile 
with impassable creeks, without produce or population, and with a 
malaria worse than that of the Roman Campagna. The wretched 
soldiery who might at last struggle to their destination, would 
need hospitals more than battle. No European enemy can come 
from the North, and against local insurrection Caleutta is peculiarly 
defensible. The attacking force could not exist an hour without the 
capture of the strongest fort in India, only to be approached through 
a plain on which cavalry can act with ease. The European town 
is cut off by a broad road from the native quarter, which again, if the 
inhabitants joined the insurrection, could be destroyed in an hour 
with the expenditure only of a box of lucifer matches. There is, 
however, no such contingency to dread. The population of the 
Delta is the only one in India which accepts our rule with something 
like unanimity, and the wealthy natives, without whose aid the mob 
could not move a step—for they could not get firearms—have given 
too many guarantees for good behaviour, to join in any treasonable 
demonstration. Calcutta was quiet even during the mutinies, and so 
long as it is safe all is safe, for all can be regained. The sea is the 
base of our power, and while Calcutta is ours troops in any number 
can be poured into Bengal, certain of shelter, arms, food, and medical 
requirements. The city, too, is the key not only of thé railway, but of 
the river system of Bengal. All the rich provinces to the eastward, 
which supply with their boundless wealth the deficits of the other 
Presidencies, must communicate with their only port or remain 
isolated from each other and the world. The treasury is fixed in 
Calcutta by laws which are not of man’s making, and the treasury is 
the basis of all government. Once in the Hills, the central authority 
in the clouds will be absolutely isolated. Any rising in the plains, 
however insignificant, may at once stop its communications and leave 
it a powerless Cabinet, nine hundred miles from any place where 
advice or orders are required. It might perish for want of water, 
which, on most of the hill-stations, is brought up from the plains 
before the troops in the nearest cautonment could be marched through 
the Terai. 

A government so situated would inevitably lose the respect of the 
community. All business must be conducted by correspondence, and 
must therefore be inevitably slow. All advice would be reduced to 


that of a few officials, whose direct aud only interest is to ingratiate | 


themselves with the Governor-General. The Council would be rid, 
it is true, of the pressure of European opinion, but then it would be 
free also from native influence, and would legislate much like an 
English Parliament composed solely of Peers, collected for three 
months at a time in the Orkneys, or the Isle of Man. Government 
cannot be conducted by mere force in India any more than in Eng- 
land. There must be some sort of acquiescence, however passive, 
on the part of the governed, and this measure of allegiance certainly 
would fail an invisible authority. The strange detestation of the 
central power which so often paralyzes action in Madras and Bombay, 
would be at once extended to Bengal ; all substantial power would 
descend to the local Government, which, with a free Council and a 
free press, backed by the only powerful class of Europeans, and aided 
by the only section of natives possessed of education, would control 
the only province producing a surplus revenue, and the sources of 
three-fourths of the European trade. In three years the public would 
be talking of “decrees issued from the clouds, and fit only for the 
immortals,” with contempt and loathing, and Mr. Bright’s scheme 
would be pratically realized. India would be separated into five 
Presidencies, connected only by their reliance on England, and inter- 
fering with one another only in the management of the army. 
That scheme is a working one, but if that is the end desired, why 
spend half a million a year on a useless simulacrum of authority 
nine hundred miles from the sea, and the centres of active life ? 

It would be easier and far cheaper to transfer the central Govern- 
ment at once to England. That would secure the end of Govern- 
ment according to Sir C. Wood—the personal comfort of the 
Governor-General. It would release him at once from the influence 


of “Calcutta opinion,” the bugbear of the feeble race who, under the 


by Governors-General who could not speak a word of any Asiatic 
tongue, and by Queen’s soldiers who held the country in aversion, 
and who, after a hundred years of unchecked administration, have 
failed to create one road, one decent Court, one tenure, or one regi- 
ment which can be trusted not to massacre its officers. It would bring 
the Government directly under British ideas; and though every 
order would be delayed, and every local improvement lost sight of, 
though personal merit would remain unknown, and actual work in 
the heat be treated as a penal sentence, though the governors would 
cease to regard the governed, and the governed would despise their 
invisible masters, though, in short, authority would fall of necessity 
to the irresponsible, but ever-present, local administrators—why, all 
those consequences are just as certain from the plan already ac- 
cepted. 





————— ——— 


Fine Arts. 
ART-PUFFERY. 

Never in the history of painting has the picture-dealer been so pro- 
minent as now. ‘The old days, when a painter was content to quietly 
finish his work and send it to a recognized exhibition, there to find 
due honour or the reverse, are fast fading away. A picture must 
now form an exhibition of itself. The dealer steps in between 
painter and public, invades the studio of the former, and by means 
of tempting sums of gold persuades the artist to part with his work, 
and allow its purchaser to trumpet forth its praises to the world— 
to puff it in any way that he may think proper. The consequence is 





that many an artist in selling his picture must lose at the same time 
| much of the self-respect and modesty which at one period were con- 
| sidered to be characteristics of genius. He must be content to see 
‘his unhappy picture advertised in language as grammatical and 
| epithets as superlative as the announcements of the music-halls—to 
| find in the morning papers the inquiry of “ Have you seen Blondin ?”” 

followed by a recommendation to see his “painted sermon,” or 

2 maatengioes of sacred art,” previous to its retirement to its “ final 
resting-place” on the other side of the world; nor must he shudder 
| if, in his daily walks, his eye is greeted by his own name in gigantic 
/capitals on every hoarding, or meets a band of “sandwich” men 
| bearing the intelligence that his, “the finest picture of the age,” is 
| to be seen for the low sum of sixpence, and under such favourable 
| circumstances that “ a perfect light is ensured at all times.” This 
|evil of art puffing has been gradually growing, and it is impossible 
to say where it will end. Sculpture has hitherto been free from it, 
but the time is probably not far distant when the sculptors will follow 
suit, and the “painted homilies” be succeeded by “sermons in 
stones.” 

In the summer time, Mr. Dowling’s “ Raising of Lazarus” 
was perpetually bespattered with praise by its dealer owner: 
for the last six hee two pictorial puffs have appeared in the 
daily journals—one of Mr. Noel Paton’s “Pursuit of Pleasure,” 
the hen of Mr. Holman Hunt’s “Light of the World.” There may 
have been some need for puffing Mr. Dowling’s “ Lazarus”—it was 
a crudely-conceived and tamely-painted piece of mediocrity, and un- 
discriminating praise was, ey necessary to induce the public to 
pay it a visit—but in the latter instances there surely was no occa- 
sion for such laudatory advertisements. Good wine needs no bush, 
and Mr. Hunt’s works may safely stand on their own merits—the 
more so because no one has ever yet denied the greatness of his 
powers as an earnest, thoughtful painter. But the simple intimation 
| that a picture is somewhere to be seen is not enough for the vivacious 
| dealer, who is unhappy if he cannot air his powers of criticism and 
| composition: thus, not only are we told that the “Light of the 
World” is “ specially valuable as the highest and most complete ex- 
pression of the genius of this eminent English painter,” but are 
further informed that the picture “closes shortly.” As the work in 
question is not a diptych, it is rather difficult to conceive how this 
curious feat can be accomplished. 

Mr. Hunt's case is singularly hard. The works he paints, intensely 
realized inch by inch and elaborated with most patient care, must 
necessarily command large sums, if only to compensate the artist for 
the mere ioe bestowed on them. The prices, beyond the means 
of many private people, are gladly given by the dealer, who sets to 
| work to make the speculation pay at all hazards, and relies for suc- 
|eess not only on continual exhibitions and the profits derived from 
engraving, but on every artifice of puffing that imagination can con- 
ceive; and thus the painter is sacrificed by the dealer at the shrine of 
Mammon. Not only are Mr. Hunt’s pictures advertised in a style of 
fulsome and unworthy adulation ; his letters, expressive of satisfaction 
with the engraving of his works, are fac-similed in lithography, and even 
a pamphlet of some eighty pages is considered necessary for the deifica- 
tion of Mr. Hunt and the glorification of his pictures from a dealer 
point of view. As a curiosity of art literature, this Memoir of Holman 
Hunt's Life and Description of his Pictures is deserving of some slight 
notice. Written in an involved, disjointed style, it conveys few facts 
of interest in the painter’s life, but is chiefly occupied with ex- 
aggerated praise of his works and the chronicling small beer. 
Unhappily the writer conceals his name, but he well plays Boswell 
to Mr. Hunt’s Johnson. He becomes lachrymose over the painter’s 
struggle for success in early days, and rapturous when speaking of 
the prices paid for his later works. As instances of Mr. Hunt’s single- 
mcd or ae and devotion to a principle, he enumerates the “ difficul- 
ties” encountered by the painter in the completion of pictures, 
such as painting the Ball sn to the “Light of the World” in 











title of old Indians, claim a right of property in the empire built 





November nights by lantern-light, the “ Hireling Shepherd” field in 
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a hot July, and the scene of the “ Awakened Conscience” in “an ap- 
propriate habitation!” With all respect for so great an authority, 
it might be hinted that other artists have endured their days of 
poverty. We all remember Wilkie (at whom this writer sneers) 
painting with a chest of drawers as his only easel; nor is Mr. Hunt 
the only painter who has submitted to privations or encountered great 
difficulties in the completion of a work. In the matter of prices, we 
are assured that a replica of the “ Light of the World,” exhibited in 
America, “not only created a furore, but was sold for the largest sum 
yet given for a picture on the other side of the Atlantic,” while the 
“Temple” picture was sold for “an unprecedented sum” in England. 
The author, who, by-the-way, continually alludes to Mr. Hunt as 
“our artist,” or “our subject,” becomes indignant at the reflection 
that the painter “has been completely ignored by the aristocracy.” 
It is not easy to understand why a lord’s money should be better 
than a merchant’s, but when we are told that the same aristocracy is 
“content to admire Millais,” it must be confessed that that maligned 
body, if not absolutely perfect, has at least a considerable share of 
discernment. 

Among other interesting little facts it is stated that ‘“ Baron 
Rothschild kindly recommended our subject to the Jewish School, 
Spitalfields” as a place where models for the younger persons in the 
“Temple” picture might be obtained, and that the Saviour was painted 
from a pupil at that establishment. The pamphlet is full of specimens 
of singular English: a squint is called “an obliquity of vision; men- 
tion is made of “a diaper of heartseases,” “an atrabilarious Rabbi,” 
and the “red-armed briar whose every idea is bitterness ;” and the 
following paragraph, which winds up a criticism on the “ Finding of 
the Saviour,” reads very like a puzzling genealogical conundrum : 

“We believe that there never has been a picture so thoroughly 
English and characteristic of the age as this. It is based upon the 
national idea of thorough examination and study going before an 
undeviating and unflinching execution of principles thence ar- 
rived at.” 

It is possible that such incense as the foregoing may be gratifying 
to some minds, but it would be insulting to suppose that a painter of 
such intellectual power as Mr. Hunt possesses can be otherwise than 
disgusted with such sorry stuff, which, outraging good taste and 
delicacy, is impertinent alike to the artist and the public. _ Is there 
no means of putting a stop to such mountebankism? For those 
who have already fallen into the snare there is no redress ; but it is 
to be hoped that the younger painters will remember that well- 
merited success, as in the case above-cited, may have its pains and 
penalities as well as its pleasures, and pause before they commit 
themselves to the slippery machinations of the picture-dealer. 

Dry Poryt. 








FPiusir. 

THE great musical event of the week has been the long-expected, and 
often-deferred appearance in England of the celebrated sisters, 
Carlotta and Barbara Marchisio; Mr. Land, the well-known director 
of the London Glee and Madrigal Union, being the fortunate indi- 
vidual who has at length succeeded in securing them for a veritable 
“first appearance,” which took place on ‘Thursday night, at his 
“grand evening concert” at St. James’s Hall. The names of the 
Sisters Marchisio have been so much before the public for the last two 
or three years, that it is unnecessary to refer to their past career fur- 
ther than to remark that it has been an unbroken series of continental 
triumphs, culminating in their impersonations of Semiramide and 
Arsace, in Rossini’s chef-d’ceuvre at the Grand Opera at Paris, 
and considerable as were the other attractions offered by Mr. Land, 
the sisters were, of course, the prominent “stars” of the evening. 
Their reception, on appearing in the orchestra, was naturally most 
enthusiastic, and to have merely satisfied the expectation of the au- 
dience would have been no light task, but the redoubled applause at 
the close of the magnificent duet from Semiramide, “ Ebben’ a te 
ferisee,” proved how far these expectations had been surpassed. The 
two introductory solos were given with a truly marvellous vigour 
and brilliancy of effect, but it was not until the splendid voices of 
the two sisters were united in the exquisite “Giorno d’orrore” that 
they could be fully appreciated. That of Mdlle. Carlotta is a 
“mezzo soprano,” and that of her sister a “ contralto,” both of im- 
mense power and richness, and each possesses that perfect harmony 
of guality—if the expression is allowable—with the other which is 
so indispensable, mY yet so seldom heard, in duet singing. , Their 
other performances were Rossini’s equally magnificent but less widely 
known duet, “No, Matilde, non morrai,” (Matilde di Shabran); a pleas- 
ing duettino by Gabussi, “ Le Zingare,” and the soprano and contralto 
parts in the grand septet from Don Giovani, in all of which the im- 
pression made at first was rather strengthened than otherwise. Of 
the additional host of talent engaged for the evening by the enterpris- 
ing director and of their performance, it is impossible, within a limited 
space, to do much more than mention names. Suffice it to say that M. 
Vieuxtemps was the solo violinist ; M. Lamoury made a very successful 
début in this country as a violoncellist, and M. Arthur Napoleon, a 
young pianist, who haw a boy created a “sensation” in London, and 
as just returned from a lengthened absence in America, performed two 
solos. Signor Ciampi, a rising basso, sang “ Largo ab factotum” with 
considerable success; and the other vocalists were Madile. Elena 
Conran, Madame Dario, Signor Coselli, Mr. Swift (whose spirited 
declamation of “Love sounds the alarm,” from Acis and Galatea, 
deserves special notice), and Mr. Walter Bolton. An orchestra of 
some twenty or thirty performers, led by Signor Vianesi, exe- 
cuted the accompaniments to the vocalists creditably. The per- 





former on the trombone, however, was perhaps a little too much 
given to the production of startling “ effects” on that somewhat un- 
governable instrument. If he had only reflected that the walls of St. 
James’s Hall are xof the walls of Jericho, it would have been much 
better for the general effect of the accompaniments. 

The second appearance of the Sisters Marchisio is announced for 
to-day, at Mr. Land’s morning concert, also at St. James’s Hall, 
when they will doubtless add to their laurels of Thursday night. 

The deferred Christmas performance of the Messiah by the National 
Choral Society took place on Monday, at Exeter Hall. Miss Wii- 
kinson, Miss Leffler, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. L. Thomas being the 
principal vocalists. ‘The hall was draped in black for the occasion, 
and the * Dead March in Saul” was performed by the full band pre- 
vious to the commencement of the oratorio, as a tribute of respect to 
|the memory of the Prince Consort. Every seat was occupied, and 
ithe performance was in every respect a successful one. —AMATEUR. 





AMERICAN AND ITALIAN LIBERTY. 
Equal and free! It was the levelling dream 
Of men crushed equal by tyrannic fate ; 

Free are, who, what they are, dare also seem, 
And various culture makes a mighty State. 

| Hardly can Freedom live without degrees, 
Without the mutual help of differing zones : 
The jealous Saxons fail, beyond the seas, 

To form a nation’s voice of monotones. 

But Italy, emerging from the pain 

Of centuries of languor, fever, strife, 

Raises the hymn of liberty again, 

In blending chords of rich, harmonious life. 
Free, but zo¢ equal, grant us, God, to be! 
Except unequal, who shall make us free ? R. 





BOOKS. 


AMERICAN TENTATIVE NATIONAL HYMNS.* 

Tuts book consists of two portions—a critical and an original. The 
critical, so far.as it touches upon the formation of the British and 
French national hymns, is acute and interesting, and is noticed in 
another column; the original portion, which details the tentative 
efforts after an American national hymn, is far from uninteresting, 
but it is at once ludicrous and painful—painful from the windy in- 
flation of unreal thought which seems to possess even educated 
American intellects on all national subjects, and both painful and 
ludicrous from the extraordinary contrast between true sublimity and 
the artificial sublimity of false sentiment which these efforts seem to 
indicate. 

On the outbreak of hostilities at Fort Sumter, the want of a 
national hymn was much felt by the Northern Americans, whose 
spirit was, as we know, roused universally by the outrage to their 
flag. A prize of one hundred guineas was offered for such a hymn, 
and acommittee formed to lay down the conditions that must be 
fulfilled by it, and to adjudicate upon the compositions sent in, The 
copyright of the hymn—if one were produced—was to belong to 
the committee, and the proceeds of the sale to be devoted to the 
Patriotic Fund. The committee complain justly of a misinterpreta- 
tion on this last head which gained currency in the English press. Mr. 
White, the author of this volume, was one of this committee, and is 
levidently a man of cultivated literary taste, though apparently sub- 
iject to literary delusions on subjects closely touching American 

yolities. While he is criticizing the French and English national 
iymns, he is a thoughtful and sometimes even a subtle critic, both of 
national character and of poctical thought, but when he comes to 
speak of the compositions of his own country—though he can see 
clearly enough that none of them will do—his judgment and his 
taste are utterly perverted by that moral flatulence misnamed pa- 
triotism which pervades so widely the whole atmosphere of the 
American continent. The only fairly clever original effort given in 
ithis book is a satirical parody on the English national hymn, which, 
lif it be not Mr. White’s own, is at least written in perfect tune with 
the sharp but not unmerited criticism on English egotism : 

“ Kingship will never be driven out from the land ; it will be solicitously 
retained while it is gradually robbed of even the semblance of prerogative, 
|until at length there will be somebody called a king who has less power than 
« constable. And when at last the shadow of royalty has become so 
ifaint that even British eyes can see nothing on the throne but velvet and 
vacuity, and nothing in the crown but emptiness, when the game of 
monarchy is played out, and ‘ God Save the King’ cannot be sung because 
there is no king to save, be sure that a new national hymn will not be 
written. The old air will be preserved; the words will be altered as little 
as possible, and perverted as much as possible, so that Britons, though they 
no longer express their * respect for their monarch,’ can yet give utterance 
to their ‘national pride,’ as nearly as may be in their good old way. A 
gentleman who has seen the proofs of these pages as they passed through 
the press, has laid upon my table the following verses as a rough sketch of 
the form which the British national hymn might conveniently take at the 
period referred to above: 

“GOD SAVE JOHN BULL. 
“ God save me, great John Bull! 
Long keep my pocket full! 
God save John Bull! 





—— Ww 








* National Hymns; How they are Written, and how they are not Written: @ Lurie 
and National Study for the Times, witha Letter to the Saturday Review.” By Richard 
, Grant White. New York: Rudd and Carlton. 
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Ever victorious, and ends in self-congratulations— 
Haughty, vain-glorious, “ Yes, Columbia great and strong, 
Snobbish, censorous, Shall for ever lead the van, 
God save John Bull! As the nations sweep along 
“ O Lords, our gods, arise! To fulfil the hopes of man.” 
Tax all our enemies, The most ingenious and artificial of these productions is from tae 
Make tariffs fall! pen of a man who has really written several graceful but rather 
Confound French politics, ornate hymns, well known to the modern collectors of that species of 
Frustrate all Russian tricks, poem—the Rev. John Pierpoint. ‘The production of this “ veteran 
Pe! pone pe at [Sinistrd manu.] poet” is certainly highly elaborate, “ compelling,” as Mr. White re- 
infin . : marks, “the very laws of harmony and gravitation into the service of 


patriotism,” but on that very account producing an effect that par- 


“ Thy choicest gifts in store, 
takes a good deal of the ludicrous. The States of the Union are so very 


On me, me only pour,— 


_  _ Me, great John Bull! self-willed and unplanetary in their relation to the Federal Govern- 
Maintain oppressive laws, . ment, that an anathema on “ centrifugal force” would be at least as 
nee ed te eer — appropriate as a benediction on the “centripetal.” We quote the 
tates ee oe two verses on which the idea of this poem hinges : 


I, great John Bull.” 


This is, of course, a parody dictated by American democratic notions, “ The science that measures and numbers the spheres, 


And has done so since first the Chaldean began it, 


but Englishmen can scareely deny that there is a certain truth in it : : 
: ~~ ‘ “ ~ ys Now and then, as she counts them, and measures their years, 
which we should do well to take to heart. At present the English coll ene aohpae = aaa 
hem is a genuine prayer for the ruler of the nation, not as a mere a ee ee ee 
ant nom 2 5 pra’ ; “ - >, my c Yet the old and new stars, 
incarnation of our own egotism, but as the representation of true au- Venus, Neptune, and Mars, 
thority and government over us, however true it may be that the As they drive round the sun their invisible cars, 
throne retains for itself but little of the authority which it represents. Whether faster or slower their races are run, 
It is curious, however, that the very blot which the American critic Are ‘E Pluribus Unum’—of many made one. 
hits in our English national sentiment, is exactly that which America “ Of those federate spheres, should but one fly the track, 
caricatures. ‘True the two are related, somewhat as pride is related to Or with others conspire for a general dispersion, 
vanity—English self-esteem being absolutely impervious to the By the great central orb they would all be brought back, 
criticism of others, and American vanity being sensitively alive to it. And held each in its place by a wholesome ‘ coercion.’ 


Were one daughter of light 
Indulged in her flight, 
They might all be engulphed by old Chaos and night; 
So must none of our sisters be suffered to run, 
For, ‘ E Pluribus Unum’—We all go, if one.” 
It has been suggested to us by a light-minded friend, that a more 
—— stanza, pursuing the same metaphor, would be as 


But notwithstanding this variation, the two are in substance identical. 
And there is this further difference :—while England coldly ignores the 
feelings and thoughts of all other nations, there is a genuine religious 
faith about all our zationa/ life. Englishmen, at least when they go 
to battle, do not worship their own flag, but have a vision of the Lord 
of Hosts before them. And the same faith is genuinely though rudely 
engraved on our national anthem. It is strange to see how little of 


this feeling of grave trust inspires even the least contemptible of the | follows : 


American efforts after a similar lyric, They almost all read like songs “The President vainly solicits the States 

written under the fermentation of a champagne kind of excitement, (He has done so since Washington first suffered from it), 
but without any grave faith in “God and the right.” Here, for But now as he pleads and in vain gravitates, 

instance, is the first of these productions quoted by our author, and Drops out of the system too many a comet ; 


And in spite of recourse 
To armed men and horse, 
With which Lincoln resists this centrifugal force, 
Whether faster or slower they shoot from the heavens, 
They're plures ex uno—at sixes and sevens !” 


apparently the one he thought the best in a literary point of view: 
“ Anthem of Liberty, solemn and grand, 
Wake in thy loftiness, sweep through the land! 
Light in each breast anew patriot fires, 
Pledge the old flag again, flag of our sires! 


Fling all thy folds abroad, banner of light, This is, as we say, light-minded. Nor would we sneer at any true and 
Wave, wave for ever, flag of our might. noble feeling, but the truth is, in all the grandeur of words sown 
God for our banner, freedom, and se. ag broadcast through these tentative national songs, we can detect 
Amen, Amen. searcely a spark of the one profound feeling which ought to have 
“Spirit of Unity, potent, divine, : inspired such a hymn at such a time—no hatred of slavery, no ge- 
Come in thy kindliness, all hearts entwine, nerous desire to wipe from the Union the black stain which had so 
— - a pene mel oF a veck, hock ! long disfigured it ; nothing but the conventional sentiment of Federal 
= ta ap wieemtegeces Agr eee hganen tal magnificence—the gigantesque jumble of stars-and-stripes-and-hail- 
Wake the old banner-word! shout it amain! “aC . Ms : 

ie : J 2 Columbia-spread-eagleism. ‘This literary class is not the true back- 

Union for ever, once and again ! ‘ ; : ae : 
bone of the American nation. It is not they who will yet save the 


Union for ever, God it maintain. 
country. 


Amen, Amen. pe 2 . 

Cats af es Riis wus Opies tin tend Mr. White quotes and makes great fun of some of the rejected 

Clothed in full majesty parol —_ = songs written, some by totally illiterate, and some by transcendental 

Fright from their lurking place treason and wrong, persons. Of the former class, what seems to have been the simplest 
D > < < ‘ 5S 


and greatest is thus described by Mr. White : 

“One who inhabits New England, sent a song entitled ‘The Na- 
tion’s Bride,’ which he positively refuses to give to the public for less 
than the prize offered—two hundred and fifty dollars; and of which, there- 
fore, it can only be said here, that after bringing a mysterious person, called 
the Nation’s Bride, upon the carpet in the first stanza, he says in the second: 


Wake the old loyalty earnest and strong. 
This for our panoply, what can befal ? 
Steadfast and loyal, nought can appal! 
Thus to be Joyal, God help us all! 

Amen, Amen. 


“Come kindly trinity, noblest and best, ae al : 
Faith, Hope, and Charity rule in each breast ! And lo here - the sidesaddle . 
Faith in our fatherland, hope in our Lord, i Which the bride with horse and bridle 
Charity still to all, blindly who've erred. May at her pleasure take ow ride 

7 “ In the buoyancy of her pride. 


God save the Government! long it defend! . ’ 
Thine is the kingdom, Father, and friend! “ As to this performance the song not the ride—the author makes the 
Thine be the glory, world without end ! following Perinat ener : aie . . 
Amen, Amen.” ‘* The foregoing hy mn was in-part written by me after seeing a lady on 
‘ : yaa oe ,, | horsback which in my fancy resembled Washington in feature and ex- 
“A grand, a truly noble lyric this, says Mr. White. “ Grand,” | spression of face, which hymn since seeing the reward offord for a national 
no doubt, “terrible, grand,” as the author himself says, if you will; | hymn with some addition and allteration to suit the occasicn I send to 
but “ flatulent, grand,” would be the truer description of it. First, | your committee for considderation for the foregoing object and prize the only 
the anthem itself, then the flag (which is evidently an idol in the | inducement being our nations glory and the need of the monney offerd, As 
Northern States), and last of all God, is invoked—the last almost as | 1 am no musician I shell ‘not attempt to compose the music,’” 
the humble ally of the banner. Then comes the Union, with God again| Of the transcendental class—though one, evidently a hoax, sur- 
at the tail as its champion. Then the “shades of our forefathers,” | passes it in transcendentalism—the best genuine specimen is per- 
“terrible, grand,” are invoked, who are evidently expected to doa good | haps the following: 
deal more in the way of clearing the land of traitors than God himself. | 
Then there is the appeal to the abstract trinity of “ Faith, Hope, and | “ Great source of light, Eternal One, the Infinite, the real, 
Charity,” which, without some divine and personal background, is | Where wisdom reigns, thy will is done, all else is but ideal, 
rather an allegorical kind of deity. Altogether a windy and idolatrous | Ideal, all else is but ideal. 
sort of production,—which, if it be the best and simplest produced at 
such a crisis of the national history, does little credit to the temper 
of American patriotism. We are not sure, however, that it is the 
least false in taste of those before us; but it is certainly less so | « In seventy-six, our unfledged bird made Britons’ symbols groan, 
than some of the others—than that, for instance, which dawns thus| Lo, how the hearts of men were stirred when the nestling shook the 





Tune—Lord Lovel. 


“ While we infinite laws survey, all finite things depart, 
But where mankind on mortals prey, there’s no law on the heart, 
Ileart, heart, there’s no law on the heart. 


in grandeur— throne, 
“ Our past is bright and grand—” Throne, throne, when the nestling shook the throne. 
culminates in conceit — “ Behold its talons, now how strong, a mighty power on earth, 
“We are bold with freedom’s fires, Hark, hear its thrilling native song, of freedom’s second birth, 





We are rich, and wise, and strong—” Birth, birth, of freedom’s second birth. 
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“ A second birth!! hold on dear bird, freedom lives forever, 
Allied to God, the living Word, it was a mortal never, 
Never, it was a mortal never. 
~ * * * s * 
“* Let artificial swords and spears be subject to the pen, 
And all be subject to ideas, till seraphs cry amen, 
Amen, till seraphs cry amen.” 


This surely must have been written by the gifted pen of “The 
Mother of the Modern Gracchi” herself, or by her friend, Miss 
Codger. It resembles too closely the style of that eminent woman, 
as reported by Mr. Dickens, to be mistaken. ‘Mind and matter,” 
said Miss Ae Bog “lide swift into the vortex of immensity. Howls 


the sublime, and mw the calm ideal in the whispering chambers of 


the imagination. To hear it, sweet it is. But then outlaughs the stern 
philosopher and saith to the Grotesque, What ho! arrest for me that 
agency, and so the vision fadeth.” Miss Codger, we always thought, 
was one of the great products of Mr. Dickens’s imagination. Yet 
that some real prototype of this lady exists, the sublime hymn above 
quoted seems to show. On the whole, if Mr. White had restricted 
his work to a criticism on the national hymns of other nations, it 
would have added more to his own repute and that of his country, 
but have deprived us of much amusement. 





DANTE’S VITA NUOVA.* 
Tue love of Dante for Beatrice is something more than a mere 
episode in the life of a great man. He himself, in the first passion of 
his grief, “all drowned in tears within this desolate city,” declared 
that he was “abandoned by his salvation,” but, looking back across 
past years in the days of his exile, he knew that the vision of the 
invisible world had been opened to him by the woman he loved and 
lost. Separation and death had made their union more spiritual and 
intimate. The New Life, or history of his love, is, therefore, the 
preamble to the great tragic trilogy of the “DivinaCommedia,” without 
which it cannot really be understood. Dante tells us so himself 
before a line of the “ Inferno” was yet written: “So if it shall please 
Him by whom all things live to spare my life for some years longer, 
I hope to say that of her which never yet hath been said of any lady, 
and then may it please Him who is the Father of all good to suffer 


my soul to see the glory of its mistress, that is, of this sainted | 


Beatrice, who now, abiding in glory, looketh upon the face of Him 
who is blessed through all ages.” How the deep gaze that was 
strained during a whole life upon spiritual realities came at last to see 
the depths of suffering, the agonies of the penitential circles, and the 
fulness of unutterable glory, is matter of common knowledge. But, 
as the prophet in Dante is only the purified man, so it is difficult to 
understand the ecstasy without studying the life that made it 
possible: and until we know that the moral insight and moral calm of 


the poet are the aftergrowth of intense passion and deep suffering as | 


well as of inspiration. Several foolish attempts have been made to 
show that the whole story of the New Lif is an allegory. If 
Dante’s positive and circumstantial narrative were not sufficient in 
itself to refute them, the “ Divina Commedia” would be: the Ghibel- 
line statesman and husband of Gemma Donati, from whom he lived 
separate for years, could never have swooned for grief at the story of 
Francesca da Rimini. The lover of Beatrice had a bitter spring of 
sympathy in his own heart. 
be inverted, and we may be sure that the man who sees God sees no 


hosts. Truth in poetry is the surest attainable proof of reality in 


ife. 

Dante was a boy of nine when he first met Beatrice Portinari, a 
girl of eight, at a merry-making in her father’s house. Her appear- 
ance attracted him, and he loved, as an imaginative Southern boy 
might, to watch for her and look upon her. But the consciousness 
of an absorbing passion for her dates from a period nine years later 
(May 1, 1283), when he saw her “arrayed in the purest white, be- 
tween two noble ladies, older than herself, and as she passed along 
the street she turned her eyes towards the spot where I, thrilled 
through and through with awe, was standing, and in her ineffable 
courtesy, which now hath its guerdon in everlasting life, she saluted 
me in such gracious wise that I seemed in that moment to behold 
the utmost bounds of bliss.” Without accepting as genuine the poem 
of “the Portrait,” which Fraticelli shows good ground for rejecting, 
we agree with Mr. Martin in believing that it represents the type of 
beauty which Beatrice possessed, as in fact it agrees with her reputed 
picture and with Dante’s scattered hints. ‘lhe noble presence and 
— graceful step, the pale, massive brow, shaded by an amber 
cloud of hair; the calm sunny eyes and angelic smile—mere lovers’ 
language as this may seem—are yet sufficiently distinct to separate 
Beatrice from the Madonnas of Raphael and Coreggio, quite as much 
as from the imperial brunettes of conventional Italian paintings. 
Quiet good sense and a certain absence of imagination are the usual 
characteristics of this type in the South, and the little we know of 
Beatrice goes far to show that she was a well-behaved, sensible wo- | 
man, whose path in life was quite outside poetry. Between thie | 
critical meeting and her death in October, 1290, there lies a period | 
of more than seven years, during which Dante’s love lasted on, un- 
abated by her marriage, of which we only know that it took place | 
before January, 1287, and probably not very long before. Now, | 
although the customs of the time did not allow of much intercourse 
between young men and women, we know that Dante mixed largely 
in the society of Florence, that he was the intimate friend of Bea- 
trice’s brother, that Beatrice herself had penetrated his secret, while 
it was yet unsuspected by others, and that she was angry with him 





* The Vita Nuova of Dante, Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Theodore Martin. London: Parker, Son, and Bourn. 





Above all, the saying of Novalis may | 


for feigning an unreal passion for other ladies in order to divert atten- 
tion from his mistress; “that most gentle being . . . denied me 
when she passed me that most gracious salutation which was my all in 
all of bliss.” Butthe very genuine language inwhich he complains of her 
as one whose heart could not readily be moved, seems to show that even 
if she wished to retain his allegiance as a lover, she neverencouraged him 
as a suitor. In our ignorance of the facts attending her marriage, it is 
impossible to press such a phrase as “ fair traitor,” which is supposed 
in one of the sonnets to allude to her; rather it seems probable that 
she looked on the poet as an inspired boy, who was very fit to fill 
Florence with her praise, and whose love—the passion of a boy—was 
rather matter of amusement than of serious concern. He himself has 
related his first meeting with her after the marriage. Quite unpre- 
pared to see her, he staggered in a spasm of agony against the painted 
wall of the chamber where they met, and a peal of merry laughter 
from Beatrice and her lady friends greeted his despair. Keenly as he 
felt the mockery, he consoled himself, no doubt truly, with the re- 
flection that she could not have understood his suffering ; he told her 
in characteristic verses that her presence made him feel the angs of 
the damned. But anger and bitterness left him when she died. He re- 
membered only that his love for her had kept him from all baseness ; 
if it had been unrequited he aseribed it to his own short-comings, 
which made him unworthy her companionship. His dreams were 
thronged with angelic presences ; he saw the soul of Beatrice borne 
up into perfect peace ; he saw heaven shining with love’s own light. 
We know, from the witness of a friend, that his own description fails 
to compass the reality of his grief; life almost gave way under the 
| great shock. Thenceforward the man, bosom as human nature 
jitself, magistrate, soldier, student, and politician, with keei eyes to 
see beauty, and strong passions to desire it, had yet a life apart from 
| the world, a memory more vivid than the present, a love that grew 
with age and made wisdom beautiful. 

Mr. Martin, in his thoughtful and excellent preface, takes a rather 
| different view of the relations of Dante and Beatrice from that 
{which we have indicated in our narrative. He believes in 
| Beatrice as an exemplar of perfect womanhood, who “ smiled 
jher own gentleness and purity into the heart of Dante,” and was 
‘afterwards “transfigured into a semblance glorified, indeed, yet 
scarcely more pure and saintly than that which she wore on earth.” 
He explains away the scene in which she ridicules her lover, by “the 
necessity of not seeming to encourage or sympathize with him,” and 
believes that “sooner or later, before Beatrice died there came a 
day when words passed between them, which helped to reconcile 
Dante to the doom that severed her from his side, during her all 
{too brief sojourn on earth.” The spirit that inspires this theory is 
so reverent and beautiful that we should scarcely care to contradict 
it, if it were not a little false to nature, and to the highest art as 
well as to history. Mr. Martin is evidently perplexed by Dante’s 
continued love for a married woman, and by the overpowering cha- 
racter of a passion which met with no encouragement. The first 
difficulty admits we believe of easier solution than can be given by 
the hypothesis that “the love of Dante was of an order too pure 
and noble to occasion distrust.” Admitting his almost supernatural 
greatness, he was still a hot-blooded Italian, whose life, like that of 
his fellows, was traversed by little frailties of the flesh, and if loving 
Beatrice, and believing that she returned his passion, he continued to 
visit at her husband’s house as a friend, his self-reliant Platonism, to 
call it by the mildest mame, would have been criminal. The plain 
fact is, that he lived in times when the wife was jealously guarded, 
when it was considered no dishonour in the man to intrigue, though 
it was creditable in the woman to resist, and when passion was more 
open and less artificial than it became in later centuries. In laying 
his heart at the feet of Beatrice, and calling on the world to witness 
it, Dante was really paying her an ordinary, though a high compli- 
ment ; from the moment that she was married, all fear of compromis- 
ing her good name was at an end; she was then brought out, as it 
were, to be seen and sung, and it was for her husband to guard her 
honour from stain. Our customs in this respect are so different from 
those of the Continent, that it is difficult for us to understand what 
is still more or less the usage of France and Italy. Before the 
marriage of Beatrice she may have understood Dante’s passion by 
the natural intelligence of sympathy, or it may have been known in 
the small circle of his friends; but it is pretty certain that the two 
were not recognized lovers, and Dante seems to have exaggerated the 
ordinary precautions against notoriety. When Beatrice was once 
married—probably like other women of her time, as mere matter of 
contract—the poet could meet her, and address verses to her, but the 
very genuineness of his feelings must have made intimacy between 
them impossible. Doubtless Messer Simone dei Bardi was well ac- 














| quainted with his wife’s good sense, and knew that she was _heart- 


free towards her admirer; but the absence of any scandal is more 
likely to prove that the lover was discreetly kept at a distance 
than that he was entertained as a friend. Besides, it is surely 
more honourable to Beatrice to have laughed at a lover whose 
passion she did not understand or return, than to have used 
raillery as a veil for deep feeling. The woman who could not un- 
derstand is pardonable ; the woman who could smile and deceive is 
surely not she whose “ holy smile” drew her lover heavenwards. 

The question, then, reduces itself to this: whether Beatrice, being as 
she was the light of a great man’s life, was also nobly fashioned in the 
most perfect womanhood. Her coldness to the nobler man, her 
marriage with a meaner, her little jealous pique and unsympathetic 
raillery, are tle evidence against her, and while they are not incon- 
sistent with a high type of character, they do not in themselves point 
to the highest. What, then, is the exact value of Dante’s evidence ? 
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The love of all men who have any elements of greatness in them—and 


no other feeling deserves the name—is really based upon two senti-| edge of a precipitous spiral. 


volving like Edgar Poe’s adventurer in the Maélstrom round the 
On the contrary, we find a refined 


ments: an intense sympathy with the good in any special person or | sensitive-minded man of fashion, with much nobility of taste and in- 
type of character, and a vivid conception of the ideal on which human | dependence of character, but no energy to resist the greatest shocks 


excellence should be moulded. The confusion of these two feel- 
ings, to which imaginative men and young men are peculiarly liable, 
is the root of nameless bitternesses in after life. For although human | 
nature is so infinite and various in the good it contains, that any 
character which is not absolutely vulgar or depraved may deserve 
discriminating affection and reverence, the shock of disenchantment | 
to the man who has loved Rachel and marries Leah is none the less 
morally disastrous, and even terrible. We are apt to lose sight of 
God when our idols are shattered on our hearth. Perhaps, therefore, 
it was a merciful destiny that condemned a man like Dante, intole- 
rant through his very nobleness, to love at a distance, and unintel- 
ligently, a woman who could not have satisfied his highest nature. 
We need not sully with any positive dispraise one who was in all 
likelihood a comparatively blameless woman. Beautiful as a dream, 
with the moral purity and high bearing that are native to a rather 
assionless character, gentle and gracious among her friends, 

atrice, no doubt, was—as Dante imagined her. But he seems 
to have mistaken the calm of emotionless dignity for the re- 

se of a strong self-contained will which is a law to itself. 

e whose blood was hot with every passion of manhood, while 
his clear mind was filled with the visions of God’s order, be- 
lieved that others were like-natured as himself, and that the 
quiet majesty of Beatrice was the royalty of grace over sin, of 
strength over weakness. She had climbed the shining heights of 
God’s mountain while he was struggling out of the nether abyss 
heavenward. Without asking if even in this misconception there was 


of fortune. He collapses at last beneath a very real and heavy blow, 
takes to wine and opium, and in an enfeebled and desperate moment, 
commits suicide. But only the last stage is “ down hill” at all; and, 
as for being good for nothing, the hero is good for much, though not 
for all. We suspect that Captain Melville had intended to write a 
very different tale, and a much better tale, and that haste and the 
exigencies of periodical writing—the book appeared first in Fraser— 
| were too much for him, At all events, there are the germs of a much 
better tale in the book for any competent artist to take up and 
develop. 

The picture which we suspect that Captain Melville intended to 
paint, is one which really deserves the attention of some of the in- 
creasing number of consummate artists in this region of art. It 
would require a certain courage to execute it well, but not a cou- 
rage which literary men seem to want, though those who possess 
it are not, perhaps, the artists best fitted for the work. When we 
lirst came across the sketches of Lord Holyhead and Gilbert Orme 
in this book, we thought that Captain Melville was about to draw 
what might be made a very striking contrast—the contrast between 
an ordinary, rather coarse man, of originally even low moral standard, 
who nevertheless is right-minded enough to act well up to such few 
principles as he has, however common-place and unrefined, and a sensi- 
tive, subtle, intellectual man, of the highest moral tastes and prin- 
|ciples, who has no suflicient strength of will for the refined ideas 
amongst which he lives, If these types, to which the initial sketches 
of Lord Holyhead and Gilbert Orme approached, were honestly and 


not some truth, and if the innocence that does not sin because it is | carefully drawn, with a thorough knowledge of the world, in relation 


not tempted has not some beauty of its own, we may yet feel that 


to women, to business, and to the whole inward horizon which such 





distance gave a softer charm to Beatrice, and that death, who is a | characters would be likely to have—the one in its gradual ascent to- 


rare artist in humanity, invested her with the highest spiritual grace. 
She had never leaned on Dante’s weakness for support, she had lived 
outside, and as it were above, his circle of experiences, and trivial 
years in common under the same roof had never revealed her to him 
at once weaker and better than he esteemed her. ‘Therefore, she who 
had been a fancy in his boyhood and a passion in his early manhood, 
grew upon his remembrance and filled his heart with a nobler and 
holier presence after death, till Dante the lover and Dante the 
Christian, Beatrice and heavenly gooduess, seem changing and un- 
certain outlines in the beatific vision. 

We have scarcely left ourselves space to notice Mr. Martin’s 
translation. ‘The prose strikes us as singularly good. Perhaps 
“empire” is a better word than “empiry,” and in one passage the 
translation suggested in the note is, we think, beyond all ques- 
tion, right, and ought to supersede that given in the text. (P. 20, 
note.) But these are mere matters of detail. Of the verse, we can 
only say that it would be hard to imagine a better rendering of so 
difficult a poet, and yet—that it is not Dante. Those who have not 
leisure to read the Vita Nuova in the original have now as good a 
substitute as they can expect, and Mr. Martin would be the first to 
tell them that they must not judge the poet in any language but his 
own, A passage from the vision in which Love leads the poct to the 
dead body of Beatrice will give a fair idea of the translator’s even 
workmanship : 

“T raised my eyes that drowned were with tears, 

And like some gently falling shower of manna, 

Angels I saw up to the welkin soar. 

Before them that bright choir a cloudlet bears, 

And as they mount, they all ery out ‘ Hosannah !’ 

What else they said my mind hath not in store. 

Then Love exclaimed, ‘ I'll hide the truth no more ; 

Come, see our lady where in death she lies.’ 

Imagination’s fantasies 

Then took me where I saw my lady dead. 

And when with her I had my gazing fed, 

Some ladies drew a scarf the body o'er ; 

And on her face was perfect calm expressed, 

That seemed as though it said, “ I am at rest.” 
Here “ welkin” and “ cloudlet” are a little affected; “ bright choir” 
is an interpolation; the sixth line in Dante is literally, “ Aud if they 
had said anything, I would tell it you,” while the eleventh an 
twelfth really are, “and when I had discovered her, I saw that ladies 
were wrapping her in a shroud.” But it will be easy to correct little 
points like these in a second edition, and the book, taking it all in 
all, is classical of its kind. 





GOOD FOR NOTHING.* 
Tue title of this book is a misnomer, a complete misnomer. The 
hero is not good for nothing, and his path is by no means all down 
hill. He is not of the best class of man, certainly; he is not a man of 
noble, majestic virtue, certainly; he is not even of the sentimental 
excelsior type. He has little thought for his “moral being,” and 
what he has, is not very healthy and vigorous. But if he is “good 
for nothing,” and if his path is “ all down hill” in Mr. Melville’s mind, 
why he must assuredly believe in the supremacy of Ahriman. We must 
be all of us, with very few exceptions, trundling away down the 
facilis descensus Averni at the top of our speed. We had looked for 
something equivalent in the world of character to that rapid zig-sag 
drive down the terraced Alpine passes into Italy, which makes the 
traveller’s head giddy, and produces the impression that he is re- 





* Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By G. J. Whyte Melville. Two vols. 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 
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j wards a higher type of moral conviction, the other in its gradual 


| descent toa lower, laxer, more reckless school of thought—one of 
the most striking pictures of the real moral interior of modern 
English society would be comprehended in the delineation, Captain 
| Melville might have attempted this in this book—may have originally 
|intended to attempt something of the sort—but all his sketches are 
jhasty and very roughly outlined, and only the coarser ones are 
| successful, so far as they go. Lord Holyhead is a very graphic 
sketch. We cannot say much for Gilbert Orme, nor anything for 
John Gordon, The last-named gentleman is that iron-purposed, im- 
| penetrable man with compressed lips, who makes money, and never 
j(loes anything he does not intend to do—a very old figure, which 
half the novels that come out introduce to us in some shape or other. 

Good for Nothing is a clever book in several respects, but it is 
excessively hasty, and full of patches of weakness. Above all, Cap- 
tain Melville should avoid the good old “Family Friend” dodge, 
which—a poor device at best—is specially unfitted to his mas- 
culine and sturdy style. It is all very well for the sentimental 
ischool of novelists to tell their tale in the name of a grey-haired, 
| spiritual-minded old gentleman, who has lost all his interest in this 
world on his own account, and who concentrates his very ineffectual 
jold thoughts on “my boy’s noble forehead, and wavy hair, and 
| buoyant intellect,” and the rest of it; but it is an artifice extremely 
unsuited to Captain Whyte Melville, and, “let into” his rather fast 
sketches, gives a sort of impression that the whole thing is an im- 
position. It conveys the kind of suspicion which is produced in 
Mr. Thackeray’s amusing ballad by Charley Thompson’s emotion at 
meeting Eliza Davis—ou the ground that she is so like his sister 
Sally that 





“Damn my old lee scuppers, 
It brings tears into my hie.” 


We cannot confide in Captain Melville under this disguise of 
“Uncle Edward” at all. Those venerable eyelids seem wet with 
crocodile tears. The grey hair we suspect to be a wig. We don’t 
feel that he is good and benevolent, and feeble, and lives in the past 
and sighs in the present, at all. 

The best things in the book, except the sketch of Lord Holy- 

head, which is, we think, really the best, are the pictures of the 
| brazen Italian mistress of Lord Holyhead, Madame Bravoura, and 
the very excellent sketch of Alderman Jones. Lady Gertrude is not 
ill drawn, but is no definite success. The Alderman is throughout 
good, ‘The “ whist-language” which he talks is not caricatured, and 
jvery skilfully used. In the following scene Mrs. Latimer (the 
heroine) is paying her first visit as a music mistress to his house; 
she is, we must premise, ostensibly a widow, as her husband had run 
away to Australia, and his death had been announced : 

“At the first landing-place she encountered a rubicund old gentleman 
with a bald head and a white neckcloth, who first begged her pardon, as it 
should seem, for taking the liberty of going down-stairs in his own house, 
| and then stopped her further progress by the summary process of placing 
his corpulent person immediately in front of her, 

** Madam,’ said the old gentleman, with a ludicrous mixture of profound 
deference and startling abruptness, ‘pardon the liberty I take in asking, 
but are you going up-stairs to giv. my daughter a singing-lesson ?’ 

“She bowed silently in the affirmative. ‘This, then,’ she thought, 
‘must be the parent Jones. I wonder if his daughter's voice is equally 
| difficult to modulate ?” 

“*Not with that pale face—I'll be—I beg your pardon—not with that 
pale face! You don't go a step further. This way, ma’am, this way. You'll 
excuse me, John, the sherry directly ; and a biscuit, and some fruit! And 
let Miss Jones know. You'll find this the coolest room in the house. Lord! 
how tired she looks; and what a knave that husband of hers must be !’ 

“The alderman had two little peculiarities, which rendered him at first 
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a somewhat startling acquaintance—one was a habit of speaking out his 
thoughts and checking himself too late, which, though inconvenient, is by 
no means a very uncommon failing; and the other, a practice of deriving 
his metaphors and other figures of speech from the noble game of whist, of 
which, though a moderate player, he was an ardent admirer, Albeit a trifle 
choleric, he was kindly, jovial, good-natured, and generous—loved his only 
daughter Bella, as he still loved her mother in her grave at St. John’s 
Wood; and believed old sherry to be the true elixir vite, and an unfailing 
remedy for all diseases, whether of body or mind. 

“ With his own hand he poured out a large glass of that reviving liquid 
for Mrs. Latimer. He had heard her story, and pitied her sincerely ; nor 
was he satisfied till she had drained it every drop, and the colour had re- 
turned to her cheek and the brightness to her eye. 

“Then Alderman Jones began again. 

“ ¢Bella’s dressing, Mrs. Latimer. A late riser; so was her poor mother. 

You should have known fer, my dear madam, That woman was one in a 
million. There's her picture. Yes, it’s very like, but wants her sweet 
smile. Ay, ay, we were very happy together, too happy to last. But it’s 
a blessed lot. Nothing equals a happy marriage! By Jove! there's a 
misdeal! Have a little more sherry, Mrs. Latimer. No? You're wrong, 
I think. I got it at Discount’s sale last year. Poor fellow! ke knew what 
sherry was; and now, he’s left his wife and family, and gone off without a 
penny to Austr—— Hang it! I was«leuced near revoking again. Here's 
Bella!’” 
We have one more complaint to make of Captain Melville. He has 
adopted Mr. Thackeray’s manner—even éz Aim a mannerism, and in 
all his other imitators, like Mr. Sala, a positive affectation—of inter- 
spersing his story with little satirical asides, generally intended to 
“take down” either the reader or some favourite ideal in the reader’s 
mind. For example: 

* John Gordon's inward temperature, as we know, does not affect his 
outward demeanour. He proceeded to dress for dinner, calmly and 
methodically, as we all do, whatever may be our hidden state of suffering 
or suspense. Do you think Hero forgot to ‘do up her back hair’ before 
she ran down to the beach to meet Leander’s body tossed on the mocking 
wave? Do you suppose Curtius had a speck on his flashing mail, or a 
buckle of his accoutrements awry, when he rode so straight at that last 
* yawner’ which was to close over him for ever?” 

Now we resent this sort of thing even in Mr. Thackeray by this 
time; it is so easy todo. But we are naturally disgusted when it 
appears in any other man’s writing who really has a mind of his own. 

e were ashamed to find this atrocious habit growing on the 
authoress of “ Adam Bede” in that work, and we lament that Mr. 
Sala has long been a victim to it. If it is to seize upon all the minor 
novelists, we shall have one of those odious literary epidemies which 
have not occurred since Mr. Carlyle’s first literary ovation. 





THE LADY OF LA GARAYE* 
Tunis little poem will be read at many firesides this winter, and will 
delight many a man who hungers in the intervals of business for that 
odour of feminine grace and presence which is absent from his daily 
life, and from most of the literature with which he comes in contact. 
All that a sensitive organization, and a cultivated ear, and refined 
womanliness, and as much of the artistic sense as high feminine cul- 
ture usually develops can do to make Mrs. Norton a great poetess 
has been accomplished. It is not the fault of her training if she 
lacks the higher attributes of the singer, the deep insight which 
seems to arrive without effort at the truths other men must waste 
years in seeking, the imagination which, while it paints, lights up 
the scene it has created, or the indescribable power of words which 
seems, as in some of Milton’s verses, to make the very rhythm ex- 
press the thought for which language is too feeble. Those who look 
to her writing for much of the genuine metal, the ore which repeated 
mental smelting only makes the brighter, will be disappointed. 
But they will find scattered through pages of mediocre though 
polished verse many sweet lines full, if not of poetry, at least 
of that rhymed beauty which, though it does not warm the imagina- 
tion, satisfies the feelings. It would be difficult to discover even in 
English literature lines more melodious, or more carefully wrought, 
than these. The authoress is writing of a ruin: 
* But now, succeeding generations hear 

Beneath the shadow of cach crumbling arch 

The music low and drear, 

The mufiled music of Time’s onward march, 

Made up of piping winds and rustling leaves 

And plashing rain-drops falling from slant eaves, 

And all mysterious unconnected sounds 

With which the place abounds. 

Time doth efface 

Each day some lingering trace 

Of human government and human care: 

The things of air 

And earth, usurp the walls to be their own; 

Creatures that dwell alone, 

Gceupy boldly: every mouldering nook 

Wherein we peer and look, 

Seems with wild denizens so swarming rife, 

We know the healthy stir of human life 

Must be for ever gone! 

The walls where hung the warriors’ shining casques 

Are green with moss and mould; 

The blindworm coils where Queens have slept, nor asks 

For shelter from the cold. 

The swallow,—he is master all the day, 

And the great owl is ruler through the night; 

The little bat wheels on his circling way 

With restless flittering flight ; ; 

And that small black bat and the creeping things, 





* The Lady of La Garaye. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. Macmillan and Co, 





At will they come and go, 
And the soft white owl with velvet wings 
And a shriek of human woe! 
The brambles let no footstep pass 
By that rent in the broken stair, 
Where the pale tufts of the windle-strae grass 
Hang like locks of dry dead hair; 
Sut there the keen wind ever sweeps and moans, 
Working a passage through the mouldering stones.” 

Sut just before that beautiful description we stumble on the fol- 
lowing, which approaches to poetry about as nearly as a penny-a- 
liner does to eloquence : 

“ This is the Courtyard,—damp and drear! 
The men-at-arms were mustered here ; 
Here would the fretted war-horse bound, 
Starting to hear the trumpet sound ; 

And Captains, then of warlike fame, 
Clanked and glittered as they came. 
Forgotten names! forgotten wars! 
Forgotten gallantry and scars ! 

How is your little busy day, 

Perished and crushed and swept away !” 

The stanza reads like some of Dr. Watts’s verses, and, indeed, we 
do not know whether his lyric about 

“Tlow doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour,” 
is not the more poetical of the two, for Dr. Watts would scarcely 
have declared that a “ day,” busy or otherwise, could be “ crushed 
and swept away” like a bit of coal on the carpet. Or take this de- 
seription of the hero, which though the words make rhyme is in 
thought but prose, and that the prose of a lady novelist : 

“ Rich, liberal, gaily dressed, of noble mien, 

Clear eyes,—full curving mouth,—and brow serene ; 
Master of speech in many a foreign tongue, 

And famed for feats of arms, although so young ; 
Dextrous in fencing, skilled in horsemanship— 

His voice and hand preferred to spur or whip; 
Quick at a jest and smiling repartee, 

With a sweet laugh that sounded frank and free, 
But holding Satire an accurséd thing, 

A poisoned javelin or a serpent’s sting; 

Pitiful to the poor; of courage high; 

A soul that could all turns of fate defy: 

Gentle to women: reverent to old age: 

What more, young Claud, could men’s esteem engage ?” 

Perhaps, however, the most complete instance of failure is in the 
following mismanaged simile : 

“ As thro’ the meadow lands clear rivers run, 

Blue in the shadow—silver in the sun— 
Till rolling by some pestilential source, 
Some factory work whose wheels with horrid force 
Strike the pure waters with their dripping beams, 
Send poison gushing to the erystal streams, 
And leave the innocent things to whom God gave 
A natural home in that translucent wave 
Gasping strange death, aud floating down to show 
The evil working in the depths below,— 
So man can poison pleasure at its source ; 
Clog the swift sparkle of its rapid course, 
Mix muddy morbid thoughts in vicious strife, 
Till to the surface floats the death of life ;— 
Sut not the less the stream itself was pure— 
And not the less may blameless joy endure.” 

Here the “factory work” is the “source,” and its wheels 
strike the water with their “beams” (of all conceivable parts of 
a wheel), and so “send poison gushing to the streams,” which 
poison again is shown by the dead fishes to be “working in the 
depths below.” Where ts the sense of that passage, or how does 
one “ clog” a “sparkle,” or, above all, what is that “ death of life” 


which can float on a stream? The annexed simile, too, is scarcely 
poetic: 


> 


* And well she wears such mantle: swift her horse, 
But firm her seat throughout the rapid course; 
No rash unsteadiness, no shifting pose 
Disturbs that line of beauty as she goes: 

She wears her robe as some fair sloop her sails, 
Which swell and flutter to the rising gales, 
But never from the cordage taut and trim 
Slacken or swerve away.” 

The riding-habit obviously sticks tight to her ankles. We do not 
wish, however, except for the sake of truth, to be hypercritical over 
a work which has, as we have said, a charm of its own, The story 
embodied in the poem is simple and touching. The lady of La 
Garaye rides with her husband one day to the hunt, and reached a 
wide brook: 

“ Forward they leaped! They leaped—a coloured flash— 
Of life and beauty. Hark! a sudden crash,— 
Blent with that dreadful sound, a man’s sharp ery,— 
Prone,— neath the crumbling bank,—the horse and lady lie !” 

The lady is carried home a cripple, and lies in her sick restless- 
ness : 

“ Until the skilled physician,—sadly bold 
From frequent questioning,—her sentence told! 
That no good end could come to her faint yearning,— 
That no bright hour should see her health returning— 
That changeful seasons,—not for one dark year 
But on through life,—must teach her how to bear,” 

And then comes the darker fear that Claud, her husband, will cease 

to love her, the intense jealous watchfulness lest pity should usurp 
the place of the stronger feeling, the explanation, and the full con- 
tent and resignation which end in a life of Christian activity. It is well 
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told, and in spite of pages of feebleness, there are pages of clear] the choice of a numerical majority of a people who have derived the 
thought and fine imagery. We began with a beautiful passage and | principal accessions to their numbers from the scum of Europe. Every 
we will end with another—a description of sickness solitary in the | four years the constitution is in travail—all mankind are invited, or rather 
tropics : : commanded, to watch the interesting event—all is convulsion —the throes 
“ ¢So, still again ; and all alone again; of the mountain are prodigious, and the latest result is—Mr Abraham 
Not even a vision present with his pain, Lincoln. The great achievement in self-government of this vaunted demo- 
The hot Real round him; the forsaken bed ; cracy, which we have been so loudly and arrogantly called on to admire, is, 
The tumbled pillow and the restless head. to drag from his proper obscurity an ex-rail-splitter and country attorney, 
The drink so near his couch, and yet too far | and to place what it calls its liberties at his august disposal. No country 
For feeble hands to reach: the cold fine star | furnishes so many examples as England of great men who have risen from 
That glitters through the unblinded window-pane, | humble beginnings. But it would have been inpossible for him, or any of 
And with slow gliding leaves it blank again ; | his Cabinet, to have emerged, under British institutions, from the medio- 
Till morning flushing through the world once more, | crity to which nature had condemned them, and from which pure democracy 
Brings the dull likeness of the day before,— alone was capable of rescuing them, Are the best Americans willing to 
The first vague freshness of new wings unfurled. | accept Mr. Abraham Lincoln and Mr. W, H. Seward as their best men? 
As though Hope lighted, somewhere, in the world ; | If not, can they substitute better men? If they cannot, what other proof 
The heat of noon; the fading down of light; is needed of the inal acy of their boasted institutions ?” 
The glimmering evening, and the restless night. —The paper on ‘ ‘Turner” is ve ry poor, as indeed have been almost all 
And then again the morning; and the noon; | pe pe rs about him. The writers all miss the great problem, fail to 
}explain how a man sunk in avarice and innate sly vulgar, with no noble 
limpulses, and no tastes higher than a bottle of gin and some dirty 
drab, could have thought out those glorious pictures. What sort of 
ev : a mind was his, who, betaking himself to Chelsea .for the enjoyment 
One or two hopeless risings of new day, | of a low booze, could, in the midst of it, roll out half-drunk to gaze 
+ re stn Sate of bead nr ar> te! a | with half-inspired eyes on the tints and forms which the clouds were 
Gao or two shivering brenks of bebsler teem, | disp aying in some approaching storm ? It is not this or that character 
* ROE NOOR, AR NE AP BR EO jin Turner, but the coexistence of such opposite characters in kim, 
And then the end of all, then the erent chance. |} which is so wonderful.—Perhaps the article best worth reading in 
When the freed soul, let loose at length to range, the number is one on the “ Poor and their Pubile Schools,” a 
Leaves the imprisoning and imprisoned clay, | masterly and exhaustive defence of the Revised Code, better even 
And soars far out of reach of sorrow and decay,” }than Dr. Vaughan’s pamphlet. 
Fraser has not one political article, for the one entitled “The 
|Close of 1861” is historical rather than political, and though written 
THE MAGAZINES. with ability, would better befit an Annual Register than a mouthly 
THE Magazines are dull this month, or rather they appear so in pre- | Ma gazine. A new story, with the far-fetched title “ Thalatta! 
sence of the vivid interests and strong passions produced by the | Thalatta !’—(why should an Englishman affect Greek exclamations ?) 
events occurring every day Only one contributes any new informa- —promises well, and A. K. H. B. puts ina clever but somewhat 
tion on the topic of the hour, the American “ difficulty.” This is | tedious defence of social propriety, and deference to opinion. The 
Blackwood, which has a paper on the means of defending Canada, | following sentence nearly sums up his opinion : ‘ 
and of throwing troops into the provinces, valuable for its local “The human being who resists the world s judgment in these little 
knowledze. ‘The writer’s decision is, that the St. Lawrence is too | ™#®*ters, shows, not strength, but weakness, \ Where principle is involved, 
dangerous in wiuter ‘o be a fitting route for troops, which the entrance | it's noble to swing your legs but mot otherwise, Bat doubtless you have 
to Mt. Sale involves the risk of shipwreck through the fees which remarked that it is a common thing to find great obstinac y in petty con- 
cs i ee ae el Ge, wee ‘grad cerns in a man who has no real firmness. You will find people who are 
overhang the Bay of | undy. reve alternative is to land the troops squeezable and facile in the great affairs of life, and in their larger opinions 
at Halitax in a beautiful harbour always open and always. safe, | have not a mind of their own, but adopt the opinion of the last person they 
march them to Windsor, eross th Bay of Fundy to St. John, and | heard express one; yet who persistently stick to some little absurd or bad 
then march them across New Brunswick to the St. Lawrence, at | habit which they have often been entreated to leave off, which annoys their 
Riviere du Loup, whence passable roads extend to Montreal, while | friends, and makes them ridiculous, You will find a man whom you might 
from Montreal to all other linportant py ints the railway runs within | turn round with a straw in his belief on any question political, moral, or 
British territory. Use is made of the occasion to press Parliament | literary, but who, having taken up the ground that once one is three, would 
. go to the stake rather than give into the world’s way of thinking on that 
point,” 
It is true enough all that, but John Foster’s notion that decision 
of character was an acquired faculty, something to be gained by in- 
cessantly deciding for oneself on small matters, is at least as true. 




















The evening and the morning ;—till a boon 

Of double weakness sinks him, and he knows 
One or two other davs shall end his woes : 

One or two mournful evenings, glimmering grey, 











to grant aid for a great railway along the river St. Joha, from Halifax 
to the St. Lawrence, cutting, as it were, right through Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. There ts already a railroad part of the way, and 
to complete the communication a British guarantee is required of 


120,000/, a year. ‘To meet this sum the three colonies have voted Mr. Mil hould 
60,0002. a year, we should save 25,0002. year now paid to the | r. Mill’s argument, too, that we should encourage eccentricity as 


United States, and 25,0002. a year on the Cunard line, and probably |helping to destroy the stereotyped conformity which is the worst ten- 
receive a grant for the carriage of the United States m: ls. The | deney of civilization, and as aiding to sanction experiments in new 
guarantee would, therefore, be infinitesimal, while as a further security modes of life, strikes us as both nobler and more practical than Mr. 
the Colonial Legislatures will mak over to England ten miles of ter- | Boyd’s. But best of all is the advice which lies at the root of the 
ritory on each side of the line, sufficient of itself, as the railway at- |protests so strongly put forward by the thinkers who are nicknamed 
tracts population, to reimburse the capital expended. This article is |" ilar Christians : to live your own life subject to God’s law and 
; | not man’s ; if your disposition leads you to conform in small things, 

conform, and if not, differ, in either case acting as well as speaking 








accompanied by an intelligible map of Canada, a very scarce article in 
England. Those sold are all old and Ha nerally bad, being either so 





minute that it is impossible to judge of distances, or, like the the truth and not affecting anything. The man who dares not go out 
F imy I oO judg ) tists » or, like 

Ordnance map, too large for habitual use. The latter, which costs without gloves if he w: ants to, is just as low as, but not lower than, the 

thirty shillings, gives only the course of the St. Lawrence, while the |™2 who always goes bat chanded in the ho ype that his singularity will 


|be remarked. ‘There need be no fear of too many diversities. The 
infinite majority of men never think for themselves, but follow a 
leader, like a flock of sheep.—A writer on “ The Marriage Law of the 
Empire” endeavours to suggest a plan for remedying the incon- 
veniences of the Seotch and Irish marriage laws, but it does not 
seem very practical. He would confine the Scotch law to Scotchmen, 
and make “all Seotch contracts void unless sustained by a legal 
decree pronounced within two months after the date of their oecur- 
renee.” In Ireland he would “have a civil functionary of some 
kind empowered to provide a form of notice, resembling banns and 
licenses im England, without which no marriage could be had, except 


reader wants a sketch of ihe entire group of colonies, including the 
course of that river.—The remainder of the number is not very in- 
teresting, except the “ Doctor’s Far na af which is concluded, and forms 
a most piquant and original little tale of that subdued sort to which 
lady novelists have accustomed us. The heroine, a little Australian 
girl, who a to England and plays Providence to a loutish 
brother-in-law, his scllish and mean wile, and ill brought-up family, 
is really new, and charmingly drawn, with those light touches which 
are only possible when the author has an absolute insight into the 
character he is attempting to depict.—There is in “ American Convul- 
sions” the usual strong writing against American institutions, some- 








times ludicrously prejudiced. The call on Europe, for example, to in- |! the cases allowed in this country; this notice should be followed 
terrupt the we rk of the stone fleet is based on ignora If the Ameri- | 2¥ 4, "nilorm certifieate permitting the celebration of the union; 
can Government really imtended to tiilup the harbours of ly irleston and the rite = ould be peri rmed ~ n cognized place $ of wi rsp » or, it 
Savannah, no condemnation would be too stror ¢ for their wickedness, |€4" red, at a registrars ollice, the registrar b ing, up ssible, 
but that evil design exists only in the brains of the New York editors. i! resent; the attenda! ce of witnesses, and a regular registry, 
The object of the stoue flect is to fill up the minor channels of en- {5 vould m all cases be. strictly enjomed; al a in exchange lor 
trance, leaving only one to be guarded by the blockading squadron, |the loss of some privileges, the clergy of all the Churches of 
The followine, however, on the effect of pure democracy on the cha |Ireland should be encouraged by every means to give a religious 
racter of the Exeecutiy 7 sat i too often { wtte We are |Sauction to the contract, without regard t ) sectarian distinctions.” 
all apt to forgct that the Am ja enaidend, in olentad tor waiomwenk 108! is, he would annul the Scotch civil law on marriage, 
suffrace as well as the House of R sentatives, and that it is by the |®! religious system, thus irritat the lawyers of one 
rulers whom they produce that representative institutions niust be |‘ priesthood of the other to the last degree, in order 
judged : : to systems instead of uniformity. It would be easier 
“To what country shall we look for hereditary princes less fit to wield | ®@4 Sumpler to introduce registration at once, and make the contract 
the destinies of nations than the obscure and common place man whose | © vil and only the cerem« ny religious, but 1 utter had much bet- 
decrees now stand in the place of public law in the North? It may be said | '€? be let alone, Both Seotch and Irish can judge very we It for 
that at least he is the choice of the nation. But was he chosen by the | themselves what they like best im the way of a marriage law, and the 
intelligence of the nation? Or, to take lower ground, does he represent cases in which their ‘syste n interferes with the general welfare are 


the material interests and responsibilities of the nation? Not atall; heis| very few. Neither has been in the least conducive to immorali ity, 
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and as to secrecy, there is no ceremonial more utterly secret than a 
marriage performed by bauns in a great London church, where a 
hundred couples are “ proclaimed” every week.—The editor gives an 
interesting biography of Santa Teresa, the founder of the sisterhood 
which bears her name, and the account supports Macaulay’s idea 
that she was the Catholic prototype of the Protestant Countess of 
Huntingdon, but was, by the icles of the oy kept within the 
Church. She professed and, it is most probable, believed, that she 
saw visions, and had personal communion with the Saviour, but 
was nevertheless an able and determined religious leader. She was 
appointed to — over a very dissolute congregation, and declined ; 
but she appealed for guidance, and for the safety of a beloved brother, 
to Christ : 

“é What would I not do, O Lord,’ I said, ‘were I to see a brother of 
yours in such peril. No pains would be too great to bear, no task too dif- 
ficult to undertake for your brother.’ ‘My daughter, my daughter,’ the 
Lord replied to me, ‘the nuns of the Incarnation are my sisters, and you 
turn away from them. Go take the rule over them. Obey me. It will 
be less hard than you suppose.’ ” 

But the woman who wrote that wrote also this account of the nuns 
whom, in obedience to this command, she took in charge: 

“Tt is amusing (she writes) to see what torments the sisters propose 
sometimes to inflict on themselves. Enthusiasm prompts them to under- 
take extraordinary austerities, which last, perhaps, two days, and then the 


devil suggests that they are hurting their health, and that they must leave 


off; that not only they cannot go on with the excess, but that discipline 
of the mildest kind is bad for them, even the poor little rules of the order, 
Silence, one would think, could do us no harm; but silence gives us a 
headache ; and when our head aches, we cannot go to chapel, thoug! that, 
too, would not kill us. We cannot go the tirst day because we have our 
headache ; the second day, because we had our headache; the next and all 
future days for fear we should have our headache again. We propose all 
manner of imaginary severities, which we do not execute. Gradually we 
persuade ourselves that we need none of them, and that all we want is a 
dispensation.’ ” 

There was wisdom in that heated brain, and we do not wonder that 
the nun, with her weak frame, and fainting-fits, and morbid imagina- 
tion, and instinct for government, restored the religious life of the 
Spanish orders. Her bad digestion, which made her see visions, did 
not impair either her judgment or her fervour, any more than the 
tendency to epilepsy which made Mahomed a dreamer impaired his. 

The Cornhill falls, we think, into the error of making all its papers 
a little too slight. Readers expect variety in a magazine, but dis- 
quisitions which appear but once a month should be a little more 
exhaustive than those of a weckly newspaper. The little paper, for 
example, on the “Fairy Land of Science,” is admirable, with its 
half hints of the ultimate termination of all natural forces in some 

d, and as yet invisible, unity, but it is so slight as to read rather 
fike the reverie than the thoughts of the able man who wrote it. ‘The 
subject demands shadow, but this paragraph, beautiful as its meaning 
may be, is surely ¢oo shadowy for the pages in which it appears : 

“ But is it merely to an unfathomable mystery that we are led, when 

there dawns on us the conviction that there is a deeper existence in nature 
than that which we perceive:—a profound Unity unreached by that 
natural apprehension to which the varying forms are all? Truly the 
problem appears dark enough ; we seem to peer into a gulf, black from 
mere fathomless vacuity. But itis not so. Gazing into nature beyond 
the region to which our sense can carry us, we do not gaze upon vacuity, 
but on an existence, real, however dimly illuminated. The mystery which 
science encounters arises not from the cutting off of light, but from the 
pouring in of more; from the looming into view of that which was unper- 
ceived before. May we not compare our experience in this respect with 
the effect produced by the dim light of the commencing dawn? The dark- 
ness of the night derives a certain clearness from its own excess. Where 
everything is hidden, mystery is not. But as the gradual light comes 
feebly on, a feeling of vague mystery creeps over us; indistinct outlines 
elude the baffled sight, and objects half-perceived assuming distorted forms, 
fantastic visions throag upon the eye. Yet let the day advance, and the 
mystery its dawn created, its completeness soon dispels. May it not be 
thus with that unknown reality in nature which science bids us recognize ? 
Our advancing insight makes us conscious of a mystery at first, and even 
yet it is but struggling with the mists of night. But why should it not 
bear unlooked-for revelations in its train ?” 
—The article on “ Liberalism” is exposed to the same objection. The 
writer’s object, unless we mistake it, is to urge Liberals to adopt a 
positive as well as a negative creed. He repudiates the cowardly 
notion so rapidly spreading among us that we may get rid of our 
responsibility for difficult work by leaving it to do itself; that we 
ought to get off because the steed is unruly; that, for example, we 
should cut India adrift because she is hard to govern. But, agreeing 
most heartily with that principle, sentences like this still seem to us 
but vague expressions of a great political truth : 

“Tt ought to be an elementary and universally acknowledged truth that 
the whole nation will be disgraced and stultified if the changes which have 
been and will be made in its constitution do not make our history even 
more glorious, our institutions more fruitful and venerable, our list of great 
names and great achievements richer, and our national character graver, 
stronger, and nobler than it has ever been before.” 

Elementary truths must have a deal more of the concrete about 
them than that sentence has. Even the vague command of the nine- 
teenth century, “ Make civilization prevail,” is more intelligible than 
that. The truth is, for practical welition, dogmas should not take too 
wide a range, and for this generation the Whig formula, “Civil and 
religious Liberty all over the world,” contains masses of unapplied, 
and indeed, unappreciated truth, When that dogma is fairly worn 
out, it will be time to look for a broader one, if it be indeed discover- 
able. The same objection applies to the new tale “To Esther,” which 
is begun and concluded this month. It is well told and worth telling, 


leaves us to think out for ourselves. Thinking is tiresome when 
applied to magazine stories, and the narrator who relates how his 
betrothed told him she loved another man, and how he went home 
quietly after it, will leave on half his readers an impression that a 
common-place individual has told a common-place story, instead of 
one of the most passionate outbursts of feeling which, like a gen- 
tleman’s anger, is only restrained in its expression.—* Philip ” 
advances rapidly, and we would recommend those who think Mr. 
Thackeray wearing out, to read his account in this number of a 
quarrel and a reconciliation between two old oflicers and their woman- 
kind, and then ask themselves if they know a writer who could have 
so told the story without introducing a word or sentiment which we 
do not feel absolutely certain to have come from those particular 
mouths under those particular circumstances. It is carelessness, not 
feebleness, Mr. Thackeray has to avoid. The man has suceeeded by 
force of genuine right to succeed, till, like many a great painter, he 
willnot be at the trouble to ayoid repeating himself.“ Dinner down 
the River” is, perhaps, the best of the sketches Mr. Doyle has con- 
tributed to the CoruAil/, but the series has not been in his best 
jmanner. ‘The drawing is as goodas of old, but the subjects are worn 
| out, and the humour faded. We have seen all these half-drunken 
| figures before, and there was more hearty fun and good artistic work 
in “ Brown, Jones, and Robinson” (we do zo¢ mean the rubbish on 
j Which Mr. Trollope is wasting the capacity which can at the very 
sume moment produce “Orley Farm”), than in a portfolio of these 
| cartoons. 
| We have little to say of MJaemillan, for the number contains 
| little. ‘There is “ Ravenshoe,” in which Henry Kingsley seems 
{to be developing, in the description of Lord Welter and Adelaide, 

a power one would not have thought to belong to the man who 
| wrote the first volume of Geoffery Hamlyn, and which one day, when 
| he will think out a work artistically from the beginning, and adopt 
la machinery less intolerable than the priestly machinations employed 
| here, may place him in the front rank of our few enduring novelists. 
| * Tom Brown” also contributes one of those racy genial stories, which 
all sound minds love and appreciate from his pen without knowing 
critically why, unless it be that the realism of his stories contrives 
to appeal to the imagination as realism has no proper business to 
do, but there is little else in the magazine, for the padding is below 
the average. ‘The poem on the death of Vans Agnew and Anderson, 
called, for some oceult reason, “ Britain’s Earnest Money,” is poor, 
very poor, and the writer has missed the most poetie scene in the 
story, the march of the conquering army up the breach bearing the 
bodies of the slain Englishmen. One does net expect either to find 
much of this sort of thing in Macmillan: 
“ Yet, the great heavens are always here: 

Above the glimmer of the Thames 
One sees their purple hemisphere 
Still writ with old heraldic flames; 








* Still heaving, soaring, toward the noon 
Of night, while we below sit mute, 
And feel as in some vast balloon 

When all the earth is parachute.” 
Very sick, that is, we should think. What in the name of common 
sense does this metaphor mean ?— 

“ That is the hour! along the floors 
Of life it speaks the very din 
And thunder of the duageon doors 

That shut another captive in.” 
What are the floors of life? Why are they uncarpeted, that they, 
of all possible sections of life, should make a din when the great 
bell of St. Paul’s shuts some undiscoverable dungeon doors ?—-We 
must not pass over wholly, however, a fine appeal in Macmillan for a 
new and practical charity, a country hospital for convalescent children. 
The street children of London, when sick, are most of them received 
into hospitals,where they are admirably treated, but they must of course 
make room for new patients, and it is in the convalescent stage that 
they suffer most. ‘The crowded alley soon undoes all the well-ma- 
naged hospital has effected. To meet this form of misery a child’s 
convalescent hospital has been established at Mitcham, said by the 
writer to be admirably managed. He does not, however, describe 
it, its means, or its prospects, but simply bids the inquisitive go 
and see—excellent advice for the reader, and perhaps not unpalatable 
to the laziness of the writer, who ought to have done the work he 
tells the reader to do. 

‘Iwo new publications have been issued this month, of some merit. 
One, called Duffy’s Hibernian Sixpenny Magazine, is remarkable for 
very fresh stories, and for verses as good as Lrish verses seem always 
to be. The Irish have a genius for song-writing, and wretched prints 
like the Nation frequently publish songs of considerable force and 
beauty. ‘The other is the /vdustrial Record, a magazine started to 
explain and enforce co-operative ideas. It is well done, in a mode- 
rate but very decided spirit, and marked with many flashes of clear 
sense and right feeling. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Little Maggie and her Brother: a Sketch for Children, By Mrs. 
George Hooper. Bell and Daldy, 1861.—'This is a sketch of very great 
freshness and beauty—a living delineation of an unusual, but not 
at all an unnatural child. The “ Holbein baby,” who is the main 
subject of this little book, is really drawn with rare literary merit if it 
be not, as one or two notes lead us to infer, asketch from life. Even 
if that be the case, the discrimination and delicacy with which the 





but its force consists in an analysis of emotions which the writer 


ee is painted are qualities by no means commonly found in anything 
e the same degree, Little Maggie’s conversations, both with her 
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arents, are delightfully original 
without being in the least unchildlike. | As a book for the young it 
will be a great favourite, and what is more, it will be a great 
favourite with elder persons, who have to perform what is some- 
times the dreary duty, of reading to them literature carefully adapted 
down to childish capacities. There is scarcely any story in the book 
that will in the least prevent its being very highly appreciated by 
the childish mind. Children will be just as much interested in what 
“ Maggie said then,” and what “ she did next,” as in more exciting 
adventures, and the incident at the end is sufficient crisis for a child’s | 
imagination. ‘The conversation of the children about their imaginary 
Buddland is exceedingly fresh and living. 
Church Expansion and Liturgical Revision. Longman and Co.—This 
amphlet is reprinted from the Edinburgh Review for January, 1861. 
t is written in a calm argumentative style, free from passion and pre- 
judice, but earnest in tone, as the importance of the matter requires 
and justifies. The writer submits that there are substantially five 
oints to which the advocates of the Liturgy most strongly object. 
hese are: 1. The form of words used in the Ordination of Priests ; 
9. The absolution contained in the Oifice for Visitation of the Sick ; 
3. The use of the Athanasian Creed in public worship; 4. Some 
phrases in the Burial Service; and 5. The structure and language of 
the Baptismal Services, with the corresponding parts of the Catechism 
and of the Order for Confirmation. How these objections may be re- 
moved or mitigated is plausibly explained in this decidedly clever 


favourite brother and with her 


article. 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of Harrow School. By the Rev. H. 
Montagu Butler, M.A. Maemillan and Co.—Though composed for 


the more particular benefit of the Harrow scholars, these sermons are 
adapted for every Christian household. There is nothing more striking 
than the excellent good sense with which they are imbued, a quality 
not always to be met with in religious discourses. They appeal to 
the intelligence as well as to an emotional faith, and condescend to 
yerspicuous explanations. Avoiding every extreme, they keep to the 
_ central path chalked out by the Anglican Church, and thus 
meet the requirements of all ranks and orders of mankind. Another 
rare merit to which Mr. Butler may fairly lay claim is brevity. He 
does not find it necessary to divide what he has to say on any given 
theme into seventeen heads, with a “ finally” to follow, but is content 


berry-beds, propagation of the mistletoe, and a useful hint in trans- 
planting. Such a strange sequence as this betrays an entire absence 
of order and method, without which any manual must be compara- 
tively worthless. 

Beeton’s Book of Home Pets. Parts VI. and VIL. 8. O. Beeton.— 
The “home pets” treated of in these two parts are the nightingale, sky- 
lark, titlark, woodlark, titmouse, redbreast, linnet, yellow-hammer, and 
wren. So long as there are individuals selfish enough to deprive harmless 
creatures of their liberty for their own private gratification, writers 
who seek to mitigate the sufferings of the poor captives are to be com- 
mended for their good intentions, however indifferent may be their 
performances from a literary point of view. This is the utmost praise 
we can accord to the editor or compiler of the present publication, 

The Anchoret of Montserrat: a Tale. In Three Vols. By Sophia 
Kelly. T. Cautley Newby.—In this tale of the Reformation there is 
much to praise, and also much to find fault with. The plot is ingenious 
and well Yaid, but the characters are either merely rough outlines, or 
else they are filled in with a coarse brush and a heavy hand. At times 
there are symptoms of considerable dramatic power, with a tendency, 
however, to melodramatic effects and loud-voiced declamation. The 
contrasts are certainly too violent, the excess being especially con- 
spicuous in the delineation of aristocratic and monkish villany. Of 
twin-brothers, the one becomes a disciple of Luther, the other a member 
of the Inquisition and an anchorite torn by remorse, but finally irradi- 
ated by a glimpse of the truth. Of two half-sisters—the one Italian, the 
other German—the former, a convert by instinct to Lutheranism, is 
betrothed to a villain and a bigot, but dies at the stake, while the 
latter, an ardent Romanist ae eh. A to take the veil, embraces 
Protestantism and the Lutheran twin. There is also a Jewess who is 
always turning up in some wonderful manner, and at last delivers an 
edifying discourse in praise of the Reformed religion. Of preaching 
aud praying there is, indeed, something too much, and the constant 
intermingling of things sacred and profane jars upon the feelings of the 
least fastidious. Then the heroine is literally pe a in tears, so that 
it is almost a relief to find that she gets thoroughly dried at last, 
thanks to the blazing and crackling furze-bushes piled around her in 
the square of St. Francis at Seville. And what is to be said of such 
expressions as this: “Her to whom you would have me offer it is 
dead?” or this: “ Her constant and daily intercourse with Imogen, 





to use a clear condensed style, free from iterations and repetitions, 
and which enables him to exhaust the subject within a reasonable 
compass. 

My Travels in Many Lands. 
Kent and Co.—Mr. Kingston appears to have wandered far and wide | 
in the pursuit of pleasure, and to have enjoyed himself as much as 
usually falls to the lot of an ordinary tourist. He saw everything 
that was to be seen and made suitable reflections on whatever he wit- 
nessed. It was his good fortume to be in Portugal during the last | 
Civil War, and to be present at a smart skirmish. Other adventures | 
occasionally befel him, which are related in an off-hand manner that 
will recommend them to the youthful public, for whose special enter- | 
tainment they are narrated. As a Christmas present, there is nothing 


whom she considered owed all her present exaltation to herself, &. ?” 
or this: “Then suffer the consequences of your own rash conduct and 
him who has brought you to this?” The idea, too, of being “inured 


By W. H. G. Kingston, — W. | to courtly and highly-polished society” is as strange as that of “the 


unhappy girl, at once drying up her tears on her knees ;” while the 
meaning of the following sentence is wholly inexplicable: “The Ame- 
rican, Fernando Cortez, in the wild dress of his people, brought up the 
rear.” Such carelessness is quite unpardonable, and Mr. i. R. 
Madden would have rendered the authoress a far greater service in 
correcting such glaring improprieties of speech than in contributing a 
pomees which has very little to do with the story, and which no one 
ut a reviewer will read to the end. 

The Monks of Kilcrea, and other Ballads and Poems. Belland nb 

y 


to be said against this pretty volume, but serious criticism is out of | —Strange!y enough the Monks of Kilerea are most general 


the question. 

Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope. Vol. I. Chapman and Hall.— 
As soon as a writer of fiction has produced half a dozen novels or ro- | 
mances, it is the fashion to say that his imagination is exhausted, and 
that his latest work is simply a repetition of the preceding one. Under 
ordinary circumstances this remark is a tolerably safe one to make, 
but it certainly does not hold good in the case of Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope—partly, perhaps, because he is less indebted to faney than to 
close observation. His plots, for instance, are seldom either compli- 
cated or exciting. Their interest is chiefly derived from their being 
such faithful transcripts of real life. He takes a group of human 
beings, such as one meets with every day, and placing them in easy 
and natural attitudes, makes them talk and act, and sm and suffer, as 
they would do in the flesh. His strong point, however, is the delinea- 
tion of the homely or vulgar individuals, who constitute what is con- 
veniently, rather than correctly, termed the middle-class. In Orley 
Farm his touch is nowhere more firm and decided than when portray- 
ing the sayings and doings of commercial gentlemen, the jealous sor- 
rows of Mrs. Furnival, the demonstrative sympathy of Martha Biggs, 
or the underbred insolence of the revengeful Dockwrath. He seems 
actually to revel in the manipulation of such characters. Not the 
slightest detail is omitted, because in that line of life Mr. Trollope 
is well aware that nothing is insignificant but what is really important. 
He descends, therefore, to the minute exactness of Teniers, knowing 


| known, in this country at least, through the Chevalier de Chatelain’s 


spirited translation. It is a poem, however, full of wild vigour, and 
marked by a well-cadenced melody. The opening “ fytte” is parti- 
cularly effective, the three monks sitting by the bogwood fire impress- 
ing the mind with a mingled feeling of awe and curiosity, The 
musie of the verse, however, is too often marred by the introduction 
of barbarous names that jar most unpleasantly on an English ear. The 
imitation of Sir Walter Scott is also too close and pelagiiia, being all 
the more wearisome from its very successfulness. In a different 
mould are cast the following lines, evidently suggested by Byron’s 
verses on Lachin Y Gair: 
“ Tho’ grander may rise the bold mountains of Kerry, 

And fairer the lakes in their arms they enshrine, 

Where mingles the myrtle with arbutus berry, 

Like coronal wreaths that the wood fairies twine. 

Yet dearer to me are the hills of green Thomond, 

Its hamlets and lochs that gleam bright in the sun, 

With their crests of high rocks, all purple with heather, 

Or belted with bogs, or with reed tussocks dun." 
Some of the minor poems, reprinted from various periodicals, are also 
very pleasing, being decidedly superior to the generality of such pro- 
ductions. 

A Few Words on the Clamour for a Revision of the Liturgy, in a 

Tetter to the Archbishop of York. By the Rev. C. Neville. James 
Ridgway.—Mr. Neville, as a member of the Council of Lord Ebury’s 





that the only thing which redeems the repulsive coarseness of low 


life is the humorous earnestness with which the merest trifles are | wt l 
At the same time he carefully avoids the extravagance | relates to the revision of the Liturgy. 


treated. 
which characterizes the schoo! formed on the model of Mr. Dickens. 
His personages, whether high-born knights and dames of gentle blood 
or “ greasy citizens” and wives of low degree, are all a all clothed 
in flesh and blood, all moving around and amongst us. He is no cari- 
caturist, but a faithful observer of men and manners, and when future 
generations seck to know how society was constituted in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, they have only to betake themselves to the 
pleasant task of reading Mr. Trollope’s novels, not the least perfect of 
which is the one named at the head of this notice. 
volume of Orley Farm is yet completed, it would of course be prema- 


Society, deplores the tenour of his Grace’s primary charge so far as it 
He does not himself so much 
care for a rearrangement or abridgment of the services as for a 
| thorough examination of the doctrines of the Prayer-book. These 
| he shows to be in many instances contradictory of one another, and 
| quite as frequently wongpenen by any Scriptural foundation. He, 
| ontene, proposes that four commissioners should be appointed by 
| the Crown in the hope of arriving at an understanding satisfactory to 
‘all parties. One commissioner to be nominated by Lord Palmerston 
| and another by the Archbishop of Canterbury, both of whom shall be 


As only the first | laymen: the third by Lord Ebury, and the fourth by the Liberation 


| Society, these two to be either laymen or ministers of any denomi- 


ture to undertake an elaborate criticism of its merits and defects— | nation. B 
y 


though the latter, indeed, would occupy but little time or space | 


to notice. In many respects it differs entirely from its predecessors, 
for thus far neither dean nor deacon has appeared upon the stage, nor 
is there any allusion to Tom Towers of the Jupiter. Still the 
common parentage is easily discernible, nor will the most fastidious 
critic detect any symptom of degeneration. 
to have to wait twelve months for the denovment, 


It is provoking, however, | question are neither better nor worse than the or 


| Lhe Old Folks from Home; or, a Holiday in Ireland in 1861. 

| Mrs. Alfred Gatty. Bell and Daldy.—If it afforded Mrs. Gatty and 
| her husband any pleasure to write these jvery commonplace letters to 
their daughters, they were quite right to indulge in the harmless 
| pastime, but that is no excuse for their publication, The letters in 
dinary type of family 
correspondence, and may very possibly have been read with a certain 


Beeton’s Book of Garden Management. Parts Il], and IV. 8. O. | degree of interest by the young ladies to whom they were addressed, 


Beeton.—The directions given in this cheap work on gardening are 
clear and simple enough, but it is impossible to discover on what 


principle it is compiled, For instance, we find in succession : Russian | display of self-conceit, has seld 


violets, growing hyacinths in moss, deciduous flowering shrubs, plants 
that have a tendency to stray, plants that have been frosted, straw- 


but there is no earthly reason for intruding them upon the world at 
large. A more barefaced instance of bookmaking, or a more pitiable 
om fallen under our notice. 

listory of Modern Music. By John Hullah. Parker, Son, and 
Bourn.—This admirable little work is, in substance, a course of 
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lectures delivered by Mr. Hullah before the Royal Institution in 
the early part of 1861, and its two principal objects are set_ forth 
in the preface: the first, to illustrate the changes in the idiom of 
modern music which followed the renaissance, and the second, to 
draw the attention of the public to what may be described as 
“unknown music”’—the production of the numberless composers | 
of high standing abroad, whose names even, have perhaps never 
been heard of by many of the musical amateurs in this country. | 
These objects are carried out in a systematic and carefully compiled 
classification of all the principal modern composers into four periods | 
and four schools. The four periods may, indeed, strictly speaking, be 
reduced to two, before and alter Palatrina, and the radical changes in 
the modern system of music effected by that great composer, are | 
described at length. The four principal schools are, of course, the | 
Gallo-Belgian, the Italian, the German, and the English. The refer- 
ences to the principal composers are generally accompanied by short 
biographical sketches, without, however, bemg encumbered by any 
irrelevant details. As a well-condensed, but at the same time light | 
and readable compendium of the history of modern music, Mr. 
Hullah’s work supplies what has hitherto been a desideratum in| 
musical literature. 

Riddles in Rhymes: a Book of Enigmas, Charades, and Conundrums. 
Edited by Edmund Syer Fulcher. James Hogg and Sons.—Dowble 
Acrostics. By various Authors. Edited by K. L. James Hogg and | 
Sons.—At this season of the year one must not be too critical. It is | 
useless to inveigh against the waste of time occupied in framing | 
or solving riddles. Turpe est difficiles habere nugas way be a 
wise maxim, when quoted at a proper time, but who would apply 
it to a merry circle round a Christmas fire? There is a time 
and place for all things, and thus even a conundrum may pass 
without protest when the snow is on the ground. Mr. Fulcher’s | 
collection appears to contain a vast variety of ingenious pase. 
far too clever for our unpractised powers; but fortunately their } 
solutions are given in an appendix. Not so, however, with K. L.’s | 
Double Acrostics, which every one is ieft to work out for him- | 
self. As old-fashioned people may be ignorant of the peculiar quali- | 
ties of a double acrostic, we shall favour them with one example as a | 
test of the great progress made of late years in that department of the 
belles-lettres : 

“1. Garment, manly Roman’s joy. 

2. Whose sound my peaceful home annoy. 
3. Once I was a little boy.’ 
Here the first is TogA; 2. OrgaN; 3. MaN 
aud Ann.” Can any thing be a more delightful or instructive amuse- 
ment for rational beings ? 

Venetia: a Letter to Bonamy Price, Esq. By Henry Grenfell. 
James Ridgway.—According to Mr. Bonamy Price, Austria is the 
natural guardian of Italy and Germany, the safest ally of England, and | 
he most efficient barrier against French ambition. For these reasons | 
she must be left in unmolested possession of the Quadrilateral, and | 
even strengthened at all hazards as the chief bulwark of continental | 
conservatism. On the other hand, Mr. Henry Grenfell is of opinion | 
that his friend is utterly mistaken in his views, and_as feeble in ex- 
pressing, as he is wrong-headed in adopting, them. The true guardian 
of continental order is Prussia, with the smaller States grouped around 
her, while Italy, if free from the Alps to the Adriatic, would be quite | 
strong cnough to protect herself. Secon IIL, says Mr. Grenfell, | 
is much more occupied in keeping what he has got than in devising 
schemes of further aggrandizement. He combines the wariness of a 
politician with the reckless impulses of a man of pleasure, and is, 


the two wholes, Tom 


therefore, neither to be wholly trusted nor blindly feared. Tt may 
very likely be an amusing pastime for these two respectable gentlemen 
to tilt against one another with headless spears, but why is the publie 
invited to look on and eriticize their very indifferent horsemanship ? 
A battle between frogs and mice is not a particularly edifying or ex- 
citing spectacle. 





Chapters from French History; St. Louis, Joan of Arc, Henry IV.; with Sketches of 
the Intermediate Periods. By John Hampden Gurney, M.A., &c. (Longman and 
Co.) 

Foretelling Weather: Being a Description of a Newly-Discovered Lunar Weather- 





Sustem. By S. M. Saxby, RUN., &c. (Longman and Co.) 
Instinct and Reason; or, The First Principles of Human Knowledge. By Sir George 
Ramsay, Bart. & (Walton and Maberly.) 


Leisure Hours in Town. By the author of “The Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” (Parker. Son, and Bourn.) 

Lives of Wits and Humorists, By John Timbs, F.S.A., &. 
(Richard Bentley.) 

The Children’s Garland, from the best Poets. 
Patmore. (Macmillan and Co.) 

The Historical Finger-post. A handy book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, Cogno- 
mens, Allusions, &c., in connexion with Universal History. By Edward 
Shelton. (Lockwood and Co.) 


In two volumes. 


Selected and arranged by Coventry 


Punch, Vol. X. January to June, 1846, (Bradbury and Evans.) 
The Early Italian Poets, from Cinllo d’ Alcano to Dante Alighieri. \n the original 
metres, together with Dante's * Vita Mova.” Translated by D, G. Rosetti 


(Smith, Elder and Co) 
The Soul’s Exodus and Pilgrimage. Vy James Galdwin Brown, B.A., &c. 
Elder and Co.) 


(Smith, 

















Schoolboy Honour. A Tale of Malminster College. By the Rev. HL. D, Adams, 
M.A., &¢. A new edition, with illustrations. (Routledge and Co.) 

The Red Erie; or, the Whalers Last Cruise. A Tale. Py R. M. Ballantyne. 
With illustrations by Coleman. New Edition. (Routledge and Co.) 

Romantic Episodes of Chivalric and Medi veal France; to which are appended some 
Jew Passages from Montaigne. Now done into English by Alexander Vance. 
(George Manwaring.) 

The Handa Book of Company Drill and Practical Tnstructor By Charles 
Hastings Collette, First Middlesex Artillery Volunteers. With numerous 
lilustrative Diagrams. (Houlston and Wrig 

Rosedale ; or, the Deserted Manor House. An English Fireside Story. By Miss E. 
M. Stewart. (Bernard Douglas.) 

Lecons Graduces de Traduction et de Lecture; or, Graduated Lessons ta Translation 
and Reading. By Henri Van Laun. (Triibner and Co.) 

Chancery Lane ; or, Glass Case. A Lay of the Law. By F. (Effingham Wilson.) 








Connerton 


(tlodges, 


Lectures Delivered before the Dublin Young Men's Christian Association in 
with the United Church of England and Ireland, during the Year 161 
Smith and Co.) 

A Translation of the Syriac Peshito Version of the Psalms of David. 
Critieal and Explanatory. By the Rev. Andrew Oliver, M.A. 


and Co.) 





With Notes, 
(E. P. Dutton 








SERIALS. 





Dictionary of the Bible, comprising Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. By various Writers. Edited by William Smith, LUD., &c. 
Parts Land il. (John } y) 





The Cosmopolitan, 

The Museum. 

The National Revieir. 

The Englishwoiman’s Journal. 
The Popular Science Review. 
" Re 


cord. (J, Kenny.) 





The lndustrial Magazine, and Trades’ and Co-operatir 
Routledge’s Uustrated Natural History. (Chout'edge and Co.) 
The Ladies’ Treasu (Houlston and Wright.) 
i Words. (Alexander Strahen.) 
Vestminster Review. (George Manwaring.) 
The British Quarterly Review. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) 


PAMPIILETS, 
Ridgway.) 
By Thomas Colley Grattan. Third 


ad. (James 
e3 of America, 


The Case of the Trent E-r¢ 
England aad the Disrup 








Edition. (James Ridgway.) 
The Inner Life of the Civil Service. By J. Werbert Stack. (James L. Ridgway.) 
Remarks on the Roval Commisioners’ Emba ent Report, With Notices for Em- 
bankment Walls on a in that would largely contribute to Commercial Con- 





venience, keep the River pure, and effectually prevent Tidal Floods. By Sir 





Manager, Mr. George Vining. SILVER.—The REAL NIC 
OF THE EXTRAVAGANZA. 

Monday and during th k, A WONDERFUL WOMAN. Mr. 
G ve Vining, Frank Matthews, Isabel Adams. After which, the 
, Burlesque Extravaganza by William Brough, entitled 


OYAL ‘ST. JAMES’S THEATRE.|"()HE PERFECT 
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A small useful set, guaranteed o 
bility, as follows: 


F. Charlies, Madlles. 
llerbert, Catherine Lucette, E. Romer, Kate Terry, Isabel Adama, 
and Mrs. Frank Matthews. To conclude with THE BOAK 3 
SCHOO! Commence at Half-past Seven. Acting Manager a 
‘Treasurer, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


Goutu KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


“After the Ist JANUA RY, 1862, and till further notice, the South 
Kensington Maseum will be closed on Wednesday evenings, and 
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William Worsley, Bart., &«. (Edward Stanford.) 
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45, ONFORD-STREET, W. 
SLERS’ GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mautel-picce Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinne r 12 persons, from 7/. 15s, 
Glass Dessert, 2. (Os, 
All articles mark 
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c Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents, 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders prompily executed, 
LONDON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and StLOW-ROOMS, 


Established 1807. 
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opened instead on Saturday evenings, til! 10 p.m. Admission free. End Sroad-strevt. 
By Order of the Committev of Council on Education, 12 Table Forks .... 21 0 . en 
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their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
cooster, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 
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\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 
intormed that this Starch is Exclusively Used in the Royal 
Leundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says that although she 
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found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
Dinest Starch she ever used. When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, 
WOUILHEKSPUON and Co., Glasgow aud London. 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY.— Incorporated by Royal Charter, 147 ) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issue i upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, yler, Robe, and Kadina (Wallaroo ) Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent, for collection Every description of Banking 
business conducted with Victoria and New South Wales through 
e Company's Age 
mos Old he WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 


‘NIVERS AL | iL IPE ASSU RANG 


No. 1, KING WIL L 1 AM ‘ork T, LONDON, E.C. 
Established in the r 1834. 

Committees in Calcutta, Magiras, and Boi 
rents throughout India. 

The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., 
so that a person being assured for 10001 at the age of is now 
paying 134 L 7d. instead of 244. Ss. 4d. 

INVESTED CAPITAL UPWARDS OF 780,0002 
M. bh. IMPEY, Secretary. 
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LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

Fleet-street, London, January 2, 1862. 
TOTICE is hereby given that a General 

Meeting of the Proprietors of the LAW Lire AssURANCE 

Soctery, will be held at the Society's Office, Fleet-street, 

on Saturday, the first day of February next 

noon precisely, pursuant to the p-ovisic 

Settlement, for the y 
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Campbell, deceased ; and the 


to elect a Director in the room of Benjamin 4 
; and for general purpos 
chosen in ‘the room of Benjamin Austen, 





By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 
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‘1 ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Offices - —19, CORNHILL, B.C. 
, 2,500,0001 

HENRY WM. PEEK, Esq. (Peek Bre thers, and Co.), Chairman. 
HENRY TROWER, Esq. (Trowers and Lawson), Vic e-Chairman, 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J. Colman) 
Charles Curling, Esq. (Charles Curling and Co.) 
Edwin Fox, y. (Halliday, Fox, an 
Henry Ghinn, Esq. (late of Victoria), 39 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq. (N. Griffiths. 7 
Samuel Hanson, 
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Frederick William Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Terris). 

Smith Harrison, Esq. (Harrisons and Crostield), 

David Hart, Esq. (Lemon Hart and Son) 

Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas and Francis Hicks). 

John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, amd Co.) 

John Humphery, Jun., Esq. (Hamphery and we 

Moss Joshua, Esq. (Joshu rothers : md Co, 

William Leask, bsq.. Bas 
> MIP. ( 

















. (Lee, Son, 9 
(A. Lusk and ¢ 

John Robert Thomso 1, Jun., 
Joseph Underwood , Esq. (Hills anu t 





John Kemp Welch, Esq. Orlando Jones and Co.) 
MANAGER—HENRY THOMSUN, aa 
BANKERS—The London and County Ban 
Thomas, and Basal Mincing- 


SOLictTOks— Messrs. Marten, 
r 





HE DIRECTORS are prepared to accept proposals for Fire In- 
rance on all descriptions of property 
 Witnot t being fettered by any combination with other offices, 
this Company's taryf tor me bustness has been adjusted on 
the principle of classification—CUARGING A PREMIUM Proron- 
TIONATE TO THE RISK, 
A commission will be allowed to SOLICITORS and AGENTS 
FORMS OF PROPOSAL and all INFORMATION can be obtamed at 
OFFICES OF THE CoMPANY, 19, Cornhill, E.C, 


STABLISHE D 1538, 


LBERT ME DICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ipal Offices —7, Water] ace, and 42, New Bridge-street, 


cantile 


the 


Prin 


Bran 





Londor 
h Offices—At Caleutta, Madras. Be 
oughout the 


1GKESs vo} 


mubay, Agra, ont Hong 
United Kingd: 
THE COMI ANY. 







, INCOME 














YY ! assets exceed £640,000 
Ti ibed capital . ‘e cnienssant 500,000 
The 1 income from life premiums execeds .............. 200,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to clain bout ... 1,000,000 

The new business is progressing at the rate of above £25,000 


per annum, 


he Company transacts the following description of business: 


Life Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and I» 
dowments of all kinds, India Kisk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and co m Insurers great tacilities aud advan- 


re rs up 
pled v ! 











een adopted, in ord: 





le as securities, 3 





eby their P 





icies may be saved 





forms of proposals for Assurances, ¢ 
information, may be obtained on application to any of t 
Agents; or to the Secretary, at 7, Waterioo-place, Londo: 





m applications tos agencies in places vot efficiently repre- 
1 may be addressed 





FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 
AC Cc ‘CIDE: NTS AR E UNAVOIDABLE!! 

Every one should therefore Provide against them, 
ue RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums from £100 to £1000, Assur 

ACCIDENTS OF A KIND 









nst 








An Annual Payment of £3, secures £ 4) in case of DEATH 
by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £@ to the Assured 


while laid up by Injury 


Apply for Forms of Proposal, or any information to the Pro- 
VINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLEKKS ef the RAILWAY STA- 
TIONS, or to the Head ( fice, 64, CONNMILL, LonDoON, | 


‘ 
as COMPENSATION 
ot personal Injury 
to iste RAILWAY JOURNEY 
, 2 or 3d., at all the PRIN- 


£102,517 have been paid by this Company 
tatal Cases, and 5041 Ces 
SOLE COMPANY privil 
ANCE Tickets, costing 
STATIONS. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 1849 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


for 5 










Gi, ( 


wnhill, E.C, 


W ATERLOO LIFE 


ASSURANCE 


COMPANY 






This pany offers the ivity of a CAPITAL of 400,0001, 
Ti the next Valuation will be in 1364, 
Clair © paid by this ¢ 


. yinpany. 
- unediate and Deferred Anuuit 1 Endowments. 
NEW Puemtum LyComt for the Year 1461, £9,173 12s, 
Policies granted against ACCIDENTS or DISEASE tot 
disat ling the Assured, for a small extra premiam 
aid-up Polieies granted after Five Annual Payments. 
Hait Credit Premium System for five years 






























Forms on application to the Or rice, 355, Strand, London, 
THOS. G. WILLI Jun,, Manager. 
MM & HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 
52, Fleet -strect, bas introduced an ENTIRELY NEW,DE- 
SCIUPTION OF ARTIPIC L \L TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS 
Wires, or ligatures, They « ctly resemble the natural teeth 
sD be distinguishe: erigmals by Ovest observer ; 
the) y, and will und superior 
toa hot does not require the exirac- 
tion , n, and will support and pre- 
Serv dis guaranteed to restore articulation 


4nd liastication Decaye at t 
ticativa 





h rendered sound and useful in mas- 
52, Fleect-stree.—At home from 10 till 3. 
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Just published, price 6d., 352 pages, 

Ts EDINBURGH HIGH SCHOOL 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. Ar- 
ranged on an entirely new plan, with Questions and 
Answers. By C. IL SCHNEIDER, of the High Scho 
French Examiner to the Educational Institute of Seot- 

land. 
Also, 
Tike 
FRENCH 








1 





mees 


SC HOOL 


Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d., 328 


EDINBURGH HIGH 











READER. Arranged on an entirely new 
plan, with Questions 
Also, price 3s 
KEY to the EXE RCISES contained in 
the Grammar. 

Edinburgh: A. and C, Buack, and Beit and Brap- 
rere; London: Simpkin and Magstau., and Wurir- 
rAKER and Co 

Specimen pages of these books will be sent free by 
post, ora specimen copy of either the Grammar or the 
Reader will be sent by the Author, to teachers only, on 
receipt of thirty postage-stamips. 


NEW VOLUME 
Taw AITE’S RETROSPECT 
MEDICINE. July to December, 1861 

Just published, price 6s., the forty-fourth Volume, 
Edited by W RAITHWAITE, M.D. Lecturer on 
Obstetr Leeds School of Me 
and JAMES | . M.B., London 

N.B. A limited number of Sets, Vols, lL. to XXV., have 
been made up and are offered at the reduced price o 
47. in cloth, Separate Vols. at the original price, 
Vols. L to Il 6d. each; IV. to AL 
each; Vols. XIL. to XLIV. 6s. eac 

London: Siwrkix, Marsuan., and Co.; 
Oxiver and Boyp; Dublin: Hope SMiru, 
Leeds; D. J. BUCK 


ol 











Edinburgh 
and Co. ; 





Ror 


Price éd., 


Hyak from FRENCH HISTORY 


Gs. 


St. Louis, Joan of Arc, Henry LV.; with Sketches 















of the Intermediate Periods. Being a Second Edition, 
much enlarged, of a former volume containing M 
Louis and Henry LV. With a Lithograph of the Princess 
Mary's (of Orleans) statue of Joan of Ar ly the Kev. 
J. H. GURNEY, Reetor of St. Mary's, Marylebone. 
Lone 2, 
\ANDOVE R SCHOOL. — Visitor, the 
RD Lisnor or WincursTer; War the Rev. F. V. 
ea. Head maaan, the thew 1 HOMAS GWYNN (late Assistant 
Master at Marlborough HoYs are PREPARED for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, dae, Non-members 
Examinations Iwo 





scholarships of lod tena 
nominations to Marit orough Col € 

Head Master's house, 45/, per annum ; 
secomd Mester s house, 264 The next t« gins January 21. For 
further particulars app'y to the Kev. Thomas Gwyun, Candover 
Schoul, Micheldever Station, Hants» 


TPHE REV. H. DAY, 


option of the 
successful candidates are 


given every year.— Terr 





as: 
rua be 





LL 





’ Lead 








of the Grammar School, Burton-on-Trent, late 
s rot Trin. Hall, Cambridge, and University Prizeman, pre- 
pares boys tor Eton, b row, the versities, Civil Service F 
aminations, & He timits the ’ 


boys abou 


aud prefers to ) take 

















situated in la 1 peasant gr vis, 4 

healthy Mra “Day s alded by an efficic 
n ru languages, and his pupils have been very successful 
in competing tur scholarships in 1 universit References t 
the Kev. Dr, Jnunnk, Vice-Chancellor of Oxtord v. Dr. WorDs- 
Worth, Canon of Westminster; ir OSWALD “Me SLEY, Bart 
Kioliestow Hail; M. T. Bass, Seq , MUI, lerms on application 

\ NEW YEAR'S ADDKREss TO THE PUBLIC, 
ANUS, the Pagan Deity, after whom the 
e first mouth of the year was named Januarius), may be re 
‘ he type of human p * Ile is represente 
" at once in opposite di tions ; that is, t 
old year and the new He is suid to have invented b ’ 
| Money Hic presides over every new enterprise and the annual 
re commencement of established busuess I my | sideved 
ther ' st mud we may te Up prerse 
Baaglaned t these tin t hi y 
of Bugta ial progress, and commen 
as Mae i © Queen of Nati 

Jan ha p d the gates of a mew year 
He sinile « loternational Exlubition of Is in 
the wester l reat san 
glance eastward at the p ent and 





approvin 
vement of that vast 1 
iyate and the 
chiet of the splendid marts of the 
World, 
Ww 





le, at 
aud widely known as the 
most catensive Outfitters in the 





vw our home or foreign visitors have witnessed all the wonders 












INTERNATIONAL FE XUIBLIION on the western side of 

. BK. MOSES AND SON will greet them with a most cor- 

ud respectial we me at that « r noble Exhibition their 

i t or Principal Establishment in the Bast, where a 

thoug!tiul and intelligent observer may see to what a wondrous 
extent a single firm can carry Ibritish Trad merce, Every 
article that may fairly be expected tind a place in the miscel- 
laneous of the GENEK AL ort ITTER (a most compre- 
» re exhiln in the @ughes ble perfection and 























le pre, ‘Thet nals for such poods are 
evliected by E, MOSES ANL SON trom all parts of the known 
world; aud when in the completest sta of adaptation tor human 
use into which they can be wrought by skilled labour, they are 
here displayed in al Mine le apartments under 
most spacious root w hi h may y be described as co 
k of street of houses converted by uinet architects inte one 
ghty aud unrival 
(mt mmen i New ¥ MOSES AND SON 
cannot t ' the « yt spe cir most gratetul sense 
ot the amount of p ur ¥ ’ vy bay bitherte enjoyed 
They heartily thank al ' ents r past kindness, 
and earnestly solicit the continua thei Iwill; while they 
are prepared to offer thetr most re tful greeting * to the many 
bew patrons, whom they hope t ed to the list of those who 
recoguise them as pot « Caml most extensive, but incom- 
para the CHRAPEST « hitters 
It rhaps almost unnecess to repeat that all the several 
establishments of E. Mosks aay SUN, are conducted on pré- 
supplied trom the same unbounded 
eral managowent; and k, MOSES 
‘ state with perfect truth, that 











em given to their const 
rent hous Truly grat 
ntident of being abl , 
hoping for numerous 
mis—and plec 
" principles and 
ot business which have won tl such enviable and unpr 
cedented 5 s8, they wish all th kind constituents, new and 





all protessions, of 


old, im every rank of life, of oth sexvs, and all 
ages, 
| A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
Loudon Houses 
City Kstablishment, 
M4, 1 156, 157, Mimoric Mi, 84, 8, 86, Aldga 
Osjord street Branch 
O06, 507, S08, New Ontorl-s t; |, 2, 3, Nart-street. 
Tottenham-court road I . 
137, 138, Totteoham-court-re vs3, huston-road. 


blish me 


Lurkshire 


Country Esta nts 


Sheficid and bradiud 











| 


sulcune, | 


Ts EDINBURGH 
No. CCXXNIITI 
intended for insertion 
WEDNESDAY, 
London: 


REVIEW, 
ApvertTiseMents and Binis 
cannot be received later than 
January Sth 


LONGMAN and Co., 1 


1, Ludgate-hill 


On the Ist of January, No ice s 
rPuk MEDICAL C rte and PS 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, 

xl by FORBES WLNSLOW, M.D., 
CONTAINS: 

The Medieal Council—Instinct 


is. 


S\CHO. 
kdit D.C.L., Oxon, 


and Reason—Periodi- 





city - irierre de Boismont on Hallucinations — 
L AUC Y in Ireland—New Educational Minute — The 

treet Folk—Micropsychok and other articles on 
important and interesting subjects illustrative of the 





progress of Psychological and General Medical Litera- 
ture, with all the Medical News and Literary Gossip of 
the quarter. 
*,* Vol. L, containing the numbers for 1861, is now 
ready, neatly bound in cloth, price lds. 
\ medical quarterly, edited by Dr 
with a pleasant liberality. Of 


Forbes Winslow, 
ull medical journals it is 





the one of which, without the slightest forfeiture of 
scientific character, the general interest is greatest” 
Laraminer. . 


London: Joun W. Davis, 54, Princes-street, 


Leicester-square. 
ust published, IV. 
Te, MI Sh l ML A aomtatts Magazine 
of Education, Literature, ‘and Science, 
1. Modern Latin as a basis of Instruction. Wy Pro- 
fessor F. W. NEWMAN 
Il, Aschum and his “ Scholemaster.” By W. Scorr 
Date ein, M.A. Edin 
Ill. Privew Council Legislation, 
IV. Un Teaching Economics ia Schools. By W. B 
Hlopasen, LLA 
V. On the Teaching of Arithmetic. By J. G. Frren, 
M.A., British and Foreign Society's Training 
College, London. 
VIL. Geoffrey Chaucer. By ALEXANDER Surtu 
Vil. Natural History in Home Education, By Roper 


PATTERSON, 
VILL. Collective Lessons 

ALBERT C, 

Chelsea, 


i their 
DaymMonp, dt, 


an 


Preparation, Vy 
Mark's College, 








1X The Scottish Universities’ Commission, 
X. Teachers and the Revised Code. 
Xl. Current Literature. 

ALL. eviews :—1, Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science 
of Language, 2. Craik’s English Literature. 3, 
Fabale Choliambicuw Grece. 4. Currie’s Prin- 
ciples and Praclice of Common School-Education, 

XII1. Notices of Books, 

XIV. Retrospect of the Quarter 1. Foreign Notes. 2. 
Educational Societies, 3. University Intelli- 
gence. 4. The Revised Code. 5. Educational 
Intelligence. 6. Appointments, 

XV. Notes and (Queries 

In MemoniaAM. 
Also, now ready, 
ST VOLUME of 71/2 MUSEUM, bound in 
red in gold, with red edges. Price 10s, 6d. 
Edinburgh: James Gorpox, 51, Hanover-street: 


London 


LvpWAKD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross; Dublin; 








W. Ronerrson, Upper Sackville-street 
YLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
D for JANUARY 1862. No, DLY. Price 2s, 6d. 

CONTENTS 

\ ill: A Christmas Story.—Part I 

J. M. W. Turner, LA 

( Clutterbuck’s Champagne; a West Indian 
ve ence rmivy, 

Chronicles of Carlingtord: The Doctor's Family.—Con- 
clusion, 

The I and their Public School The New Minute. 

Caneda—Our Frozen Frontier. (With a Map.) 

the Convulsions of America. 

ihe Prince Conseurt, 


Wititam Brack woop & Suns, Edinburgh & London, 


Now ready, the 


qt 
Kh to EARL GRANVILLE, K.G., 


Ki. VISED CODE of EDUCATION, Pp, 30, 


shill Lit 


lenth Thousand of 


S KAY SHUTPLEWORTIVS 
the 
Une 


on 
Price 
Sairu and Co 


, ELpvenr, , 65, Cornhill 


2 vols. 


Hi esa 


demy Svo 


of the 


price 28s. cloth, 


FOUR CONQUE 





AND. By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. 
JOIN 
‘Two volumes which reflect credit on the patience, 
research, industry, and learning, of the author the 
stury of the Four Conquests has never been norrated 
more lucidly or less drily Mr. St. John has done his 
work well and honestly.”—Atheawum, 
‘The familiar story is worth reading again in Mr. St, 
John s Vigorous and precise narrative, Examiner. 
‘This book is deserving of every praise. Although 


smd it has the 


Observer 


torical detail it never Wearies, 
e of being a perfect history.’ 


full of hi 
advantag 


‘Mr. St. John is an accomplished and agreeable 
writer; he h been a very industrious reader, and 
possesses a clear and gi tul pen, and enables us to 
travel at a rapid rate through the pages of ancient 
chroniclers and modern historians.”—Daily Telegraph, 

We are unwilling to lay down the book without a 
warm tribute to the author for the research and fair- 
ness which distinguish it, and to the general vigour 
and picturesquen tf his style.’"—/ispatech 

Ssiru, Ecper aud Co., 65, Cornhill 
\ UDIb’s SELECT LIBRARY.—Single 
i Subscription —One Guinea per Annum, First- 
Class Country Subscription—Three Guineas and up- 
wards, according to the number of Volumes required, 

Iwo or ‘Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may 
unit: in One Subscription, and obtain a constant suc- 

on of the best New Works as they appear 

fhe January List of Works recently added, and of 





iwn fer sale, is now ready, and 
on application. 


Surplus Copies w ithar 
will be forwarded, postage free, 


Cuartes Epwaxp Mops, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
don; Cross-street, Manchester; and New Street, Bir- 
minghan. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[January 4, 1862. 






























































































NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day at every ili in 3 vols., 
THE SEVEN SONS OF 
MAMMON. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” “ A Journey Due 
North,” &c. 

“This is a work of broad and unquestionable genius.’ 
—Spectator. 

“*The Seven Sons of Mammon’ is a most exciting ro- 
mance. All the characters, all the incidents, all the 
accessories, taken separately, are graphic and life-like 
sketches . . . No reader will leave off until he reaches 
the end.” —Athenwum. 

“The book is in all respects an admirable perform- 
ance ; and had Mr. Sala done nothing else to establish 
his claim to distincton, ‘The Seven Sons of Mammon’ 
would alone place him in the foremost rank of modern 
writers of fiction.”—Morning Post. 


which no other man could have written... 
real and unusual genius. Mrs. Armytage is wonder- 
, ful." —Press. 


Now ready, price, 5s., 


With SOME SKETCHES in the FLEMISH MANNER, 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


Mammon.” 


“There is a genuine air of homespun earnestness | 
about such a picture as the following, which, though it 
might have been written by Dickens, has more in it of | 
Mr. Sala's personal bias." —Spectator. | 

“Mr. Sala is a masterly inventor of strange incident | 
and delineator of strange character: herein there is no 
man living who has shown anything like similar 
power.” —Press. 

“The title of the volume indicates well enough the 
style in which it is written, but gives no idea of the 
endless variety of subjects over which it ranges. All | 
classes in society, except the highest, all conditions | 
and phases of life, all possible and many imaginary 
combinations of circumstances, are here photographed | 
with admirable skill.”"—Daily News. 

“They give a just idea of Mr. Sala's versatility of | 
talent, for they are as various as they are amusing, | 
and will cheer many a half-hour in the intervals of | 
business.”—Globe. 

“Mr. Sala’s atyle of writing precisely corresponds to | 
the Dutch style of painting, though he is not limited to | 
one method of handling, and can be as terrific on paper 
as Salvator Rosa on canvas... . In the particular 
kind of literary production by which he his most widely 
and popularly known, he has done nothing better than 
the present volume... . The contents of the volume | 
vary in merit, but, unlike the generality of such col- | 
lections, it contains nothing which had been better | 
omitted ; and though all classes of readers may gratify 
all kinds of tastes in its perusal—the gay, the sensible, 
the philosophic, the sentimental, and the grave—there 
is not a heavy page to be found in ‘ Dutch Pictures.""— 
Morning Post. 





In 1 vol., 
THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS. 
sy GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 


Author of “‘ William Hogarth,” “Seven Sons of Mam- 
mon,” ** Twice Round the Clock,” &c. 
[Ready on January 15th. 





Now ready, at every Library, in 2 vols , price 12s., 


THE SELF-DIVORCED ; 


‘ Or, THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES. 
By Captain CURLING, 
Author of “ The Soldier of Fortune,” &c. 








Now ready, at all Libraries, in 2 vols., price 15s., 


MABEL’S CROSS. 


By E. M. P. 





Now ready, price 5s., small 8vo, 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF PARIS 
LIFE. 


Being a Record of the Politics, Art. Fashion, Gossip 
and Anecdote of Paris during the past Eighteen Months 
By CHRONIQUEUSE. 





Just published, price 5s., 


ABOUT LONDON. 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “‘ The Night Side of London.” 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., a New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF 
LONDON. 


Third Edition. 
By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “‘ About London,” &c. 





‘In the volumes before us there aré many passages | 
Shows | 


DUTCH PICTURES: | 


Author of “ William Hogarth,” ** Seven Sons of | 


| ing 
| Classical, and Social Allusions. 


New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
__Parson.”—Post 8vo, price 9s., 
EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A 
Selection from the Contributions of A. R. H. B. to 
Fraser's Magazine. 
London: Parker, Soy, and Bours, West Strand. 


a This day, Two Volumes, Post Svo, lés., 
OOD FOR NOTHING; or, Att Down 
Hitt. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. Re- 
printed from Fraser’s Magazine. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand, 








This day, Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 
THULE HISTORY OF MODERN MUSIC. 
A Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal In- 
stitution of Great Britain. By JOHN HULLAH, Pro- 
| fessor of Vocal Music in King’s College and in Queen's 
| College, London ; and Organist of Charter-house, 
London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 











Just published, feap. Svo, printed on toned paper, band- 
somely bound in cloth, price 6s., 
HE PROVERBS OF SCOTLAND, 
Collected and Arranged, with Notes, Explanatory 
and Illustrative, and a copious Glossary. By ALEX- 
ANDER HISLOP. 
Glasgow: Porreovs and Histor; London: Gruirrix, 
Bony, and Co. 





UNIFORM WITH, AND BY ONE OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO, 
“THE KEASON WHY” SERIES. 

Now ready, 1 vol, crown 8vo, pp. 384, 3s. 6d. cloth, 

HISTORICAL FINGER-POST : 

A Handy-Book of Terms, Phrases, Epithets, 
Cognomens, Allusions, &c., in connection with Uni- 
versal History. BY EDWARD SHELTON, Assistant 
Compiler of “ The Dictionary of Daily Wants,” &. &c. 

*,* This book will prove of the greatest value to 
readers of every class, in affording ready reference to, 
and precise explanations of, the numerous historical 
allusions constantly met with in every department of 
literature. It will be found to contain nearly three 
thousand explanatory articles, some idea of the varied 
nature of which may be gathered from the following 
list of its sections :— 

Section 1. Wars, Battles, Naval and Military Expedi- 
tions, &c. 2. Conspiracies, Plots, Revolts, Tumults, 
Riots, Insurrections, &. 3. Factions, Political Parties, 
Secret Societies, Cliques, Coteries, &c. 4. Dynasties, 
Royal Houses, Noble and Illustrious Families, &e 5. 
Empires, Territories, Divisions. Forms of Government, 
&e. 6. Dignities, Titles, Officers of State and Honour, 
&c. 7. Treatise, Conventions, Leagues, Convocations, 
Councils, Deliberative Assemblies, &c. 8. Religious 
Sects and Denominations, Ecclesiastical Orders, Divi- 


|" PYuE 





sions, &c. 9% Philosophies, Systems, Doctrines, &c. 
10. Laws, Enactments, Codes, Constitutions, &e. 11. 
Places, Provinces, Districts, Territories, &e. 12. Races, 


Peoples, Classes, Tribes, &. 15. Military Organisa- 
tions. 14. Superstitions, Fables, Traditions, &e. 15. 
Romance, Legend, Imaginary and Mysterious Person- 
ages. 16. Personal Epithets, Surnames, Distinguish- 
Titles, &. 17. National Epithets; Political, 
18. Memorable Sayings, 
Mottoes, Party Cries, National Songs, Hymns, &c. 19, 
Books of Faith, Records, Remarkable Publications, &c. 
20. Literature, Art, Science, Discoveries, Inventions, 
&c. 21. Insignia, Emblems, Orders of Knighthood, &c. 
22. National Institutions, Customs, &. 23. Objects of 
Curiosity, Interest, and Wonder, 24. Epochs, Anniver- 
saries, Sports, &c. 25. Prisons, Punishments, Penalties, 
Taxes, &c. 26. Parliamentary Terms, Legal and Com- 
mercial Phrases, &c. 

The whole rendered available for instant reference 
by the addition of a copious Index. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, 








[ EAN’S BOYS’ OWN ACTING 

PUNCH AND JUDY, New Movable Book, with 
very large bold Cuts, and astonishing double action 
movements, A never failing entertainment for the 
young. Price 2s. 6d. Coloured Pictures. Size, folio 
foolscap. Drax and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London. E.C. 


| EAN’S POPULAR PERFORMANCE 

OF THE GALANTI SHOW. New Movable 
Book,—an Exact Imitation Transparency of that exceed- 
ingly amusing Exhibition, which has never before been 
adapted for Juvenile use. Price 2s. Coloured Pictures, 
Drawn and Son, 11, Ludgate- hill, London, E.C. 


py sect s ING PANTOMIMIC 

SCENES, FROM THE PANTOMIMES. Showing 
the Laughable Pranks of our funny old friends, Harle- 
quin, Clown, and Pantaloon. As, when they sit down 
to eat the Pork Pie (by pulling the Shaft), out jump 
from it Live Little Pigs; &c.&c. 2s. Coloured Pictures, 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 


AVE YOU SEEN “ BLONDIN,” for 

the YOUNG? a series of Movable Represen- 
tations of Blondin in some of his most Daring Feats, 
Price 2s, Drawn and Soy, 11, Ludgate-hill, London. E.C, 


6 he TROT AND HIS LOVES. 

Showing his Wonderful Transformation when 
viewed twice in the same Picture, viz. at first lengthened 
but, on looking through the Glass, himself end loves 
are restored to their correct likeness. Price 2s. 
Coloured Pictures. Dean and Sox, 11, Ludgate-hill, 
London, E.C. 


\ INIATURE DRILL; or, IN-DOOR 
A PRACTICE FOR VOLUNTEERS. Consisting of 
Movable Figures which can be put through the Infantry 
Field Exercise, including all the formations, changes, 
points, position of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
&c. &c. Arranged with an explanatory key, and full 
instructions according to the latest regulations in Her 
Majesty's Army. By Sergeant B. CLAYTON, Twenty- 
eighth Middlesex (London Irish) Rifles. Price 5s. in 
box, equisitely cut out and mounted; or, 2s. in sheet. 









TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 





13, Great MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. Translated by MARY 
HOWITT. 2 vols., 21s. 

“One of the very best of Miss Bremer’s works.”— 

Messenger. 


MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 
MOTHER OF NAPOLEON IIL. 2 vols., with Por- 
trait, 21s. 

“This book furnishes a compendious biography of 
the beautiful and unhappy queen more satisfactory 
than any we have yet met with.”—Daily News. 


THE LIFE OF J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 2 vols. with Por- 
trait, &c. 

“A valuable addition to our artistic biography.”— 

Spectator. 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 2 vols. 21s. 
‘Miss Kavanagh has shown taste and feeling in this 
agreeable book."'— Athenwum, 


LODGE’'S PEERAGE AND BARO- 
NETAGE FOR 1862. Under the Especial Patro- 
nage of Her Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 
Thirty-first Edition, with the Arms beautifully en- 
graved, 31s. 6d. bound. 

“The standard work on the subject."— Gentleman's 

Magazine. 

THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR 
CHARLES NAPIER, K.C.B, With his Correspon- 
dence. By Major-General ELERS NAPIER. 2 vols. 
with Portrait, 


THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM; 
or, Narratives, Scenes, and Anecdotes from Courts 
of Justice. By PETER BURKE, Serjeant-at-Law. 
5s. bound and illustrated, forming the New Volume 
of “ Iurst and Blackett’s Standard Library.” 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 

By the Author of “‘ Margaret Maitland,” &c, 3 vols. 
“A charming book.”—Athenwum. 


THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 
FRANCES BROWNE. Dedicated to the Marquess 
of Lansdowne. 3 vols. 

“A novel of surpassing interest.”"— Observer. 


FOREST KEEP. Dedicated to Lady 


revelyan. 3 vols. 


LADY HERBERT'S GENTLEWOMEN. 


By “ SILVERPEN,” Author of “ Mainstone’s House- 
keeper.” (January 10. 





AUSTRALIA. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


AUSTRALIA: 
ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
CONDITION. 
By WILLIAM WESTGARTH, Esq. 


Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Brack ; London: 
LoxeMan and Co. 


NEW EDITION OF KITTO’S 
CYCLOPADIA. 


Just published, Part L, price 2s. 6d., of 
A NEW EDITION OF KITTOS 
CYCLOPADIA. 


Edited by G. W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, D.D., assisted 
by numerous Contributors. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack; London: Loneman 
and Co. 


Just published, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by post, 


2s. 8d., 
wis WHO IN 1862. Peerage, Ba- 
ronetage, Knightage, Parliamentary Guide, &. 
“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge of 
the personnel of the public life of this country which 
every one so often requires to refer to."—JUustrated 
London News. 
London: Barty Brotuers, Cornhill. 


Just published, in &vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
( )\‘DIPUS ON THE SPHINX OF THE 
‘4 NINETEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico- 
Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
PHILOSOPHER. 
London: GrorcrE MANWARING, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 








NEW GIFT BOOK, 
Now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s. 6d., cloth antique, 
Roe ANTIC EPISODES OF 
rv CHIVALRIC AND MEDLEVAL FRANCE, 
Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE, 
London: George Manwarrse, 8, King William- 
street, Strand. 


In 8vo, price 5s., bound in cloth, 

}XAMINATION of the PRINCIPLES 

‘4 of the SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY. Part I. 
By TIMOLOGUS. Calling in question more parti- 
cularly the logical soundness of Hamilton and Mansel. 
CHapman and Hatt, 193, Piecadilly 
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